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SIXTH ANNUAL KAREN HORNEY LECTURE 


NEW HORIZONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ABRAM KARDINER 


| Sn HORNEY was one of those who 
was sensitive to the relation of her 
work to the world in which she lived. 
She remained one of the persistent 
forces that helped to move the powerful 
instrument of psychoanalysis out of the 
doldrums of stand-patism and to deploy 
its resources to the problems of the 
adaptation of our time. This required 
wisdom and courage. It is therefore 
fitting, in her honor, that I address my- 
self to some of the problems of how and 
in what way psychoanalysis is relevant 
to the problems of our time. This is an 
area in which she made a signal contri- 
bution and her influence has left a 
permanent imprint even upon those 
who disagreed with her. 

Before I begin, I would like to tell 
you my credo so that there will be no 
misunderstanding of my position on 
psychoanalysis. It is my conviction that 
psychoanalysis is the most powerful im- 
plement for self-knowledge and self-di- 
rection that has yet been devised by 
man. However, that does not mean I be- 
lieve that we know very much. It is still 
a tool in the process of being created, 
one that has to be adapted to different 
needs, to new and varying conditions of 
human adaptation. These _ rapidly 
changing conditions call our attention 
to different problems of adaptation. 


This is just another way of saying that 
if psychoanalysis is a science it will con- 
stantly change; only revelations remain 
immutable. 

Now, there are two ways of looking 
at psychoanalysis from the point of 
view of its inception: that it was the in- 
vention of a single mind that might as 
well have lived in the twelfth century 
as in the nineteenth; or, that it was an 
accidental discovery that took hold be- 
cause the public needed it, because it 
met certain specific needs of the deni- 
zens of the nineteenth century. In other 
words, psychoanalysis had some social 
determinants and some-medical ante- 
cedents, as well. 

Let us consider the latter first. For a 
long time before Freud it was the pre- 
vailing fashion in Europe to use hyp- 
nosis as a therapeutic weapon. Jean 
Charcot performed a remarkable feat 
by convincing the learned men of Paris 
that hysteria was a natural phenomenon 
and not the work of the devil and, sec- 
ondly, by convincing them that he 
could induce an artificial hysteria. Char- 
cot’s work in psychiatry was a landmark. 
Following him was Breuer, whose tech- 
nical innovations in hypnosis—acciden- 
tal ones—made it possible to explore 
the experiential context in which hyp- 
nosis took place. This he did by per- 
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mitting the subject to talk while he lis- 
tened. It was under Breuer that hyp- 
nosis was transfornied from a command 
performance into a democratic and ped- 
agogic one. 

These medical advances would not 
have taken place but for the social con- 
ditions that were prevailing in the nine- 
teenth century. What were these condi- 
tions? One can characterize them in few 
words: Liberalism as a way of life. After 
the Napoleonic wars, Europe settled 
down to a peace which lasted for about 
a century, during which time an eco- 
nomic, cultural and technological revo- 
lution took place. 

We are not interested in these things 
purely as social and political events, 
but rather in terms of the effect they 
had upon man. New opportunities were 
created for him by virtue of the fact 
that liberalism brought with it a new 
kind of social machinery. Availing one- 
self of these newly created opportuni- 
ties required daring, ability, and char- 
acter. This was not the way it was in 
the feudal era when position in life and 
its opportunities were largely defined 
by birth. This latter system had many 
disadvantages, but it did put a ceiling 
on aspiration and on the demands one 
could make on oneself, thereby reduc- 
ing responsibility for one’s own success 
or failure. But with liberalism, social 
goals underwent a radical change within 
a few centuries—from salvation to suc- 
cess and pleasure, here and now. But 
man also acquired, in addition to the 
incentive to success, a great many in- 
ducements to pursue these new goals. 

It was probably under these new con- 
ditions that neurosis, stigmatized by the 
church for fifteen centuries, became 
recognized as an obstacle to effective- 
ness and happiness. The job that Jean 
Charcot did, therefore, was to make 
neurosis respectable. Now, it may seem 


strange that neurosis requires social 
legitimatization. Let me therefore add 
parenthetically that it is possible to in- 
terdict neurosis—that is, one can pass 
laws against it. If you doubt this, let 
me cite what the Japanese did in the 
Philippines. The Japanese decreed that 
people caught running amok were to be 
shot, whereupon this neurosis disap- 
peared. The German army had the 
same experience. It decided to end war 
neuroses on the Russian front and did 
so by shooting a few thousand of those 
so afflicted. The war neuroses stopped. 
Neurosis must have social approval to 
exist. That is to say, society cannot do 
away with a neurosis, but it can de- 
mand suppression of its manifestation 
so that it has no social significance. We 
do not have to go very far to find il- 
lustrations of that. There are places 
right here in our country where the 
most extreme forms of pathology are 
disguised as mere variations of charac- 
ter and temperament. 

The fact that hypnosis became the 
work of physicians in the nineteenth 
century instead of charlatans means 
that the whole status of neurosis had 
undergone a considerable change to- 
ward respectability. And psychoanalysis 
merely tried to improve upon the inef- 
fectual job that hypnosis was doing. Psy- 
choanalysis “caught on” because it 
promised effectiveness and happiness 
at a time when the popular conceptions 
of the theory of evolution had made 
failure a disgrace and “survival of the 
fittest” the slogan of the effectual and 
the successful. Freudian theory, how- 
ever, underscored something else. It 
underscored the pleasure element—par- 
ticularly sexual pleasure—as the guid- 
ing influence in life. It aimed at the 
emancipation of man from the flaws 
and mishaps that accompanied the crea- 
tion of his adaptive tools during de- 
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velopment. Naturally, such an instru- 
ment would catch on in those places 
where social mobility was the greatest 
and where the opportunities for en- 
hancement were the greatest. And that 
was in America. It was under the aegis 
of this teaching that the pursuit of suc- 
cess and pleasure became practically 
obligatory. Responsibility was increased 
for the individual in order to maintain 
his self-esteem. Suffering was no longer 
a refuge or a claim for reward in some 
future life. The penalty was lowered 
self-esteem or missing out on some 
valued pleasure, here and now. Under 
these conditions, psychoanalysis didn’t 
catch on just because it had captured 
some vital truth, but because it had a 
vital function to perform in keeping 
the new ethos of the nineteenth century 
going. Neuroses had always existed, but 
there was no great rush to treat them 
previously because the church had stig- 
matized them—mainly because charac- 
ter and personality had nothing to do 
with deciding one’s fate. When it was 
finally recognized in the nineteenth 
century that one’s social destiny, one’s 
status and standard of living was de- 
termined by one’s character, then neu- 
rosis became important because it was 
an impediment to new goals that had 
acquired social legitimacy. 

As soon as psychoanalysis began to 
assist the pursuit of liberalism’s goals, 
however, it was bound sooner or later 
to offer a new critique of sex custom 
and of the position of women and the 
family in western society. It may be said 
that Freud did not initiate, but gave 
encouragement to, the alteration of sex 
custom. In any case, in a world that was 
now dedicated to new means of self- 
expression, new emphasis was bound to 
fall on the problem of the price for the 
maintenance of sex morality, or to put 
it another way, the personal cost of the 


social expediency of sex custom. Freud 
showed that the repressions that society 
demanded in the sexual area became 
signal for the entire process of growth 
in the individual. 

There is no facet of psychoanalysis 
in modern times that has been given 
wider publicity than the sexual etiology 
of neurosis, particularly after World 
War I. This theory made sexual licence 
just a new form of the freedom of self- 
expression. Combined with the influ- 
ence of feminism, these two factors 
created a social force for great change, 
whose effects were neither predictable 
nor foreseen. This is where the public 
really took the bit in its teeth and made 
its Own interpretation of Freud’s dis- 
coveries. He did not say that sexual 
freedom was a prophylactic or cure for 
neurosis. He did say that sexual devel- 
opment was subject to certain mishaps. 
The public merely used Freud as a 
justification for its own purposes. 

On the other hand, Freud injected 
an important wholly unexpected idea 
that added new responsibilities to man: 
the idea of how human beings devel- 
oped ontogenetically, that is, after 
birth. This made parents responsible 
for development. And this became 
a very troublesome issue. How this de- 
velopment took place became a matter 
of concern, both to the public and to 
psychoanalysis. But this is where the 
public became much confused and mis- 
led by the implied directives that psy- 
choanalysis was handing out. While 
Freud was attributing the force of de- 
velopment to the energy of the sexual 
drive, libido, and the proclaiming 
Oedipus complex as the nuclear con- 
stellation of neurosis, Adler was bring- 
ing into focus the social directives and 
the feeling of inferiority of sources of 
neurosis. 

In 1924 Rank changed the fashion. 
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He introduced the idea that all neu- 
roses originated in the birth trauma. 
On learned platforms, all over the 
country, there were great debates about 
whether or not Caesarian birth ought 
to be introduced as a uniform practice 
in order to prevent birth trauma. There 
were great debates as to whether chil- 
dren should be allowed to nurse at the 
breast or whether bottles should be sub- 
stituted, lest infants suffer a weaning 
trauma. Adaptation was now defined 
as the overcoming of the birth trauma 
—a formulation that sounds quite 
meaningless to us today. 

A few years later, fashions changed 
again. Between 1926 and iggo, the 
great vogue was that suppressed aggres- 
sion was the root of neurosis and woe 
unto the person who had any sup- 
pressed aggression. He could very easily 
explode or “blow his top” or cause 
some other great disaster for himself or 
society. 

Thus psychoanalysis became identi- 
fied with the policy of dissolving all so- 
cial hemeostats in the interest of self- 
expression. This, by the way, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the polarization 
of scientific thought by emotion. This 
formulation was a part of the anarchy 
that was concealed in liberalism itself, 
whose implement psychoanalysis had 
now become. Now those who were the 
beneficiaries of psychoanalytic educa- 
tion in the Twenties and Thirties, be- 
came the most confused and frightened 
parents the world has even seen. The 
objective presumably was to raise chil- 
dren free of neurosis. In one commu- 
nity it was advised by reputable psycho- 
analysts that families be done away 
with altogether and that children be 
reared by the state. This would insure 
freedom from the Oedipus complex. 

Neither Freud nor anyone else ever 
spoke overtly of the directives inherent 


in psychoanalysis. But in practice, di- 
rectives were implicit. These inspired 
fear, lacked decisive direction, and were 
contradictory in character. On the one 
hand, man had now an implement for 
altering and changing his fate. On the 
other hand, development was predeter- 
mined and fixed, was of a kind not in- 
fluenced by environment or education. 
Development depended largely upon 
the capricious outcome of an Oedipus 
complex and this, in turn, was deter- 
mined by an event in the remote past 
of the history of man. This directive 
was really a new version of primal sin. 

A third idea that fettered man was 
the notion of psychological recapitula- 
tion, originally fostered by Haeckel. 
This idea was at least partially true 
insofar as embryonic development was 
concerned. But the psychological equiv- 
alent was a very misleading doctrine. 
That this doctrine was, until a few 
weeks ago, very much alive, is indicated 
in some views Dr. Ernest Jones recently 
re-broadcast on television. He expressed 
the opinion that during its early de- 
velopment the child recapitulated fifty 
thousand years of social evolution. He 
also indicated that this was a painful 
process. However, when he was asked 
what the parents could do about it, he 
replied, nothing but give the child sym- 
pathy. 

On the one hand, parents were held 
responsible for their children’s develop- 
ment; on the other, they were told de- 
velopment was an automatic process 
over which they could exert little con- 
trol. A final blow to man’s ability to 
direct himself was struck by Freud’s 
conception (Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents) that the social destiny of man 
was determined by the outcome of a 
capricious battle waged between two 
series of instincts—those of life and 
death, neither of which man could con- 
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trol. While all these internal contradic- 
tions in psychoanalytic theory do exist, 
we must not forget that Freud did ac- 
tually develop an instrument whereby 
man could know and direct himself. So 
what I am telling you is that Freud did 
invent such an instrument, but, on the 
other hand, he fenced this powerful 
instrument in with ideas, assumptions, 
and hypotheses that prevented the im- 
plementation of the freedom he really 
espoused. The public was naturally con- 
fused and bewildered by theories that 
endorsed such contradictory attitudes. 
There was one Freudian hypothesis 
that perhaps did more damage to hu- 
man freedom than any other: that the 
development of the child was controled 
by the inherited course of instinctual 
development irrespective of external in- 
fluences. This made it unnecessary to 
study the cultural environment. This 
issue was originally seen by Adler, but 
neither he nor Freud saw it as a tech- 
nical issue. Each saw it as a basic orien- 
tation. Hence, the deadlock. But, as a 
matter of fact, they were both by-pass- 
ing each other and could not come to 
terms for a very simple reason. Freud 
had discovered the nature of the or- 
ganismic response and ‘Adler had dis- 
covered the social directive. But they 
could not get together because Freud 
couldn’t reconcile the instinct with the 
social directive and Adler did not know 
how to include the organismic response. 
Hence, he threw it out and substituted 
the social directive for the organismic 
response. This led to a technical im- 
passe. 

During the depression of the Thirties, 
this situation in psychoanalysis changed 
because even the most conservative- 
minded then had to admit that the en- 
vironment was making its contribution 
to human suffering. By this time, al- 
though psychoanalytic theory was im- 


mobilized and fixed in old hypotheses, 
it became fashionable to concede that 
an error had been committed. Yes, the 
environment had to be taken into ac- 
count. They went on repeating the old 
formulas, but after they were all 
through they said, well, of course, we 
have to take the environment into ac- 
count. Few realized that to include the 
environment required a serious revi- 
sion of the technical tools of psycho- 
analysis—not lip service. Taking into 
account means including it in the frame 
of reference. 

It would take too long to tell you pre- 
cisely how this alteration in orienta- 
tion took place. Suffice it to say that a 
technique was developed that pre- 
served the important discoveries of 
Freud—the response of the organism to 
the different vicissitudes of adaptation 
and the directive and restrictive influ- 
ences that were brought to bear on this 
development—and by including both 
we could explain how this inborn 
equipment of man became set in a par- 
ticular cultural mold. Lip service was 
thus transformed into a technique but 
at a cost of altering some of Freud’s 
assumptions. 

I do not have to tell you of the 
storm of protest that ensued upon these 
alterations—among them Dr. Horney’s. 
This belongs to the political and not 
the scientific history of psychoanalysis. 
This protest came in one form from 
psychoanalysts and in another from the 
social sciences. But I want to tell you 
that today, in one form or another, this 
contribution of the Thirties is now 
acknowledged by all dissidents in psy- 
choanalysis and by the conservatives. 
Furthermore, psychoanalysis began to 
make rather active but stormy contact 
with the other disciplines. Once it be- 
came apparent that man developed his 
adaptive tools and that this develop- 
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ment was determined by the conditions 
in which the organism existed, psycho- 
analysis acquired a new frontier and a 
new responsibility. It now became pos- 
sible to study the organization of so- 
ciety from the point of view of what 
the problems of adaptation were for 
the entire society, and from that of the 
kind of adaptive tools cultivated by the 
individual who lived under these spe- 
cific social conditions. To the extent 
that we can establish a correlation be- 
tween the social pattern and its social 
effectiveness or ineffectuality with the 
kind of human product that it creates, 
we now have an opportunity for empir- 
ical verification of this hypothesis. The 
technique offers an opportunity, not 
previously enjoyed by man, for an edu- 
cation in how we can direct ourselves. 

Until this new dimension of psycho- 
analysis was established, it was fashion- 
able for the anthropologist to tell you 
that some people do one thing and some 
do another; that anything goes in so- 
cial patterning. We discovered that this 
is decidedly not true. Not all social pat- 
terns work out, particularly when asso- 
ciated with rapid social changes. Fur- 
thermore, we must not forget that man 
is born with a minimal amount of in- 
nate equipment for socialization. This 
is where he differs, for example, from 
ants who have an inborn equipment 
for socialization that doesn’t change. 
Naturally, their adaptation is not nearly 
so plastic as man’s. 

Once we learned that not all societies 
succeed, it became the mission of psy- 
choanalysis to teach the symptoms of 
social dislocation and social disintegra- 
tion. We could not trust our future to 
the outcome of a capricious battle be- 
tween life and death instincts. This is 
a counsel of despair, because it gives 
man less of a chance than he had even 
with religion. In the case of the latter, 


he could at least pray. Now, while this 
formulation—the outcome of a battle 
between life and death instincts—re- 
lieves man of the responsibility for his 
own social fate, it exposes him to the 
peril of being unable to recognize when 
danger begins to manifest itself in the 
functioning of society. 

What I am saying is that Freud in- 
vented the most effective tools for eval- 
uating the impact of man’s institutions, 
but he himself did not use them. But 
you can be equally assured that the so- 
cial scientist is not going to use them, 
either. He will not do so for two rea- 
son. First of all, his traditions are very 
far removed from psychology, motiva- 
tion and the like; moreover, psychology 
involves a new technique, difficult to 
acquire. There is much evidence in the 
existing literature to indicate that when 
those ignorant of psychodynamics at- 
tempt to use this implement they tend 
to make extravagant claims, vulgarize 
it, and bring it into disrepute. Mean- 
while, a great opportunity has been 
lost, never to be recovered. While the 
march of Western culture is conquering 
the Pacific and all the other areas of 
the world where there are still primi- 
tive peoples, we are still losing the op- 
portunity to learn from their social ex- 
perience. In other words, a vast store of 
invaluable, perishable knowledge about 
basic social patterning is being by- 
passed by default. We ought to stop 
this jurisdictional fight over who is 
playing in whose backyard, and whether 
the anthropologist or the psychiatrist 
has the right gospel. We should get to- 
gether and really do a little studying. 

Now that we have a direct way for 
studying man and his adaptive tools, 
psychoanalysis has two main applica- 
tions. The first, of course, is always the 
study of the individual. He still is the 
chief object of our study, be it as a 
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unit of society or for therapy. But, 
secondly, the study of the human unit 
gives us a very good idea of what the 
problems of adaptation are at a given 
time or in a given society, and how 
much discomfort is being created by 
the particular social patterning in ex- 
istence. Needless to say, that is a much 
more difficult job to do in a society like 
our own, in which we are ourselves par- 
ticipants, and in which we have a vital 
stake, than it is in another culture 
where we can criticize and find out how 
badly their social patterning is working 
out. For this purpose, and for the sake 
of a little exercise, I want to engage your 
attention upon some of the discom- 
forts that exist in our contemporary 
world and to see whether we have any 
kind of technique for finding out what 
is happening to the individual, and 
what the probable sources of these dis- 
comforts are. 

There have appeared of late several 
indictments of modern man: Erich 
Fromm’s The Sane Society and The 
Art of Loving; Erich Kahler’s The 
Tower in the Abyss. Dr. Kahler is not 
a psychiatrist; he is a historian and he 
also has written an amazingly fine piece 
of work called Man the Measure. Dr. 
Kahler is in great distress about the 
status of modern man. Both he and 
Fromm see evidence that something 
terrible is happening to him. Both use 
different kinds of evidence, most of it 
judgmental in character. Fromm has, in 
fact, very little evidence; for the greater 
part, he develops a series of postulates 
and descriptions of the kind of person- 
ality he thinks modern capitalist cul- 
ture breeds. Kahler presents evidence 
largely from contemporary literature. I 
do not say that evidence from literature 
is to be totally discarded. The artist has 
a certain contribution to make in in- 
terpreting a society. He is, in fact, a very 


sensitive participant thereof. One can 
learn something about the problems of 
society from the writings of poets and 
novelists. I merely question whether 
this should be our chief source. 

I concur with the conclusions of both 
authors to a point. I will give you a 
brief of their arguments. Needless to 
say, my accounts are highly abbreviated 
and probably do not do full justice to 
them. Fromm says that our culture no 
longer fosters the capacity to love. We 
have only pseudo-love or the disinte- 
gration products of love. The source of 
the trouble, he says, is to be found in 
the captalistic system. There is politi- 
cal freedom, he says, but the market 
has become the regulator of economic 
and social relations. And he goes on to 
describe the social machinery of capi- 
talism. He includes unions and says 
there is bureaucracy on both sides. Like 
Kahler, he complains that man has lost 
his individuality, has become a cog in a 
machine, and that cooperation of a 
stereotyped kind is cultivated. 

My only criticism of all this is that 
I cannot follow the causal chain from 
the economic structure to the influence 
of the emotional development of the 
individual that Fromm claims he sees, 
and where and how this affects the mal- 
functioning of society. That is to say, 
what I criticize about this is that al- 
though I agree with some of the ob- 
servations, Fromm does not give us a 
method or a technique. Hence, it is 
not an implement for investigation, but 
rather an angry exhortation or a bitter 
harangue. 

With regard to Kahler, we hear a 
very similar lament. A great disaster, 
he thinks, has overtaken modern man 
and he formulates it as a loss of in- 
dividuality. We have heard this com- 
plaint before. We have heard it from 
T. S. Eliot, who mourns the disap- 
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pearance of the English gentleman, who 
had wealth, leisure, and dilletantish ac- 
complishments. We also have heard it 
from Aldous Huxley, who fears that 
modern man will be swallowed up by 
the conditioned reflexologist now fash- 
ionably disguised as the hidden per- 
suader. He fears that the latter will rob 
us of our souls while we are asleep, just 
as the incubi and succubi did in the 
Middle Ages. Man is just a passive re- 
cipient of these directives and he seems 
to be quite helpless about them. You 
can even condition man to pain and 
death. 

I think this is a false thesis. Nor am 
I much in sympathy with Kahler’s 
Jeremiad, although I do agree with 
many of his observations. I would like 
to console Kahler a little bit about the 
loss of individuality in modern man. 
There is no power on earth that can 
rob any individual of his uniqueness 
and individuality. There are no two 
people at any time, anywhere, who are 
ever alike. But character, uniqueness, 
and the like do not always have special 
claims or privileges. And I am afraid 
that what Dr. Kahler is mourning is 
that the personality today cannot make 
the same claims or have the same antici- 
pations that it did in the nineteenth 
century. Nor does it have the promise 
that it had then, or the opportunities. 
Individuality became important only 
when it became recognized as the im- 
plement of social interaction, and it is 
a question whether it is the implement 
of social interaction today. It also be- 
came important because the fate of the 
individual was decided by his charac- 
ter. We are a little bit tired of that and 
we don’t think that character has such 
vast potentialities today as a claim for 
privilege. The opportunities for individ- 
uality and all those traits that the ro- 
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manticists urged upon us are fewer to- 
day. This is what I think the crying is 
really all about. It is worthless as a 
claim for privilege because the end of 
the nineteenth century made possible 
the destruction of the opportunities for 
free enterprise. I do not see much use in 
mourning the disappearance of Renais- 
sance man or the English gentleman. 
I think that Fromm and Kahler are 
both right in perceiving that something 
sinister has happened to the human 
personality in the last sixty years. But 
neither of them tells us precisely what 
to address ourselves to, or gives us any 
advice about whether it is benign or 
malignant, a permanent fixture or a 
transitional phase. 

I would like to submit to you a little 
different kind of evidence about what is 
going on in the world today and I will 
give it to you from the point of view of 
what I see in patients. Before I give 
you this little inventory, I want to di- 
rect your attention to a very interesting 
fact in which all of us are participants. 

We live today in an atmosphere in 
which genocide on an unprecedented 
scale is a topic of daily discussion and 
more or less apathetic anticipation. 
Moreover, we have lived with these an- 
ticipations of immediate and mass 
death for some fifteen years. Further- 
more, we are people who have seen 
the unprecedented degradation of hu- 
man beings. And if we did not see it 
ourselves we saw it in the movies. We 
saw hundreds of women paraded naked 
through the streets of Germany. We 
have seen the pictures of crematoria. We 
have seen mass graves where tens of 
thousands were buried. We have been 
silent witnesses to the mass murder of 
twenty or twenty-five million human 
beings. We have witnessed slave labor. 
We have also witnessed Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Moreover, we have been 
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changed by all of these things. Our 
sensibilities are not the same as they 
used to be; they have been blunted. So, 
in a certain way, we are all participants 
today of a kind of blunting and a kind 
of lowering of expectations because we 
live in a constant shadow of death in 
our immediate past and in our immedi- 
ate anticipations. 

What I see in psychiatric practice will 
undoubtedly be challenged by many of 
you here for one reason or another. But 
I submit it as a distillate of my con- 
scientious attention over a period of 
many years. I submit that there has 
been a remarkable alteration in the 
clinical syndromes that we see in prac- 
tice. There is not a total disappearance, 
but a marked diminution of the syn- 
dromes that were so prominent at the 
end of the nineteenth century and that 
made Dr. Charcot very famous, namely, 
the hysterias, the phobias, the obses- 
sional neuroses. There is a great in- 
crease in ambulatory schizophrenia, not 
the kind that the policeman can diag- 
nose, nor the kind for which we call the 
ambulance. Nor is it the kind that ever 
registers in the populations of the state 
hospitals. But we find it in the form of 
total disorganization, in the form of 
living without plan or goal, the end 
products of very faulty integration, and 
of operating with an obvious lack of 
affectivity. We often see these disorgan- 
ized syndromes in people of high in- 
telligence. The arts, particularly, are 
filled with people of this character. 

Secondly, the modern family has suf- 
fered a persistent and continuous break- 
down. I do not stand alone in this ob- 
servation. Dr. Zimmerman of Harvard 
and Dr. Ackerman here in New York, 
and many others who have had the op- 
portunity to observe it, proclaim the 
fact. 

I submit also that in those countries 


that are candid enough to give us sta- 
tistics about it, there has been a large 
increase in male homosexuality. And if 
you read the newspapers at all, you will 
know that crime by juveniles has be- 
come a matter of daily occurrence and a 
source of great anxiety all over the 
country and in many parts of the world. 
There has been a general deterioration 
in the tonicity of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and there is a large amount 
of free-floating anxiety and rage. To ex- 
press it best I will quote from a pa- 
tient who put it to me in the form of 
a question. She said, “How is it that 
everybody I meet lives on the ragged 
edge of murder?” A vast amount of 
the material that is channeled through 
mass media emphasizes the instrumental 
use of human beings as obstacles to be 
eliminated, if they get in your way, for 
the pursuit of selfish ends. 

There is considerable disagreement 
about all of these features I have men- 
tioned. Most psychiatrists I talk to tell 
me there is no increase in schizophrenia. 
Books have been written by good so- 
ciologists challenging the statement 
that the family is quite as horrible as it 
is represented to be. They claim it is 
not so bad. When you mention the fact 
of the increase in male homosexuality, 
most people, including people in high 
authority, disclaim it. There is no such 
thing they say. I remember talking to 
one English gentleman about it who 
said, “No, there is no such thing in Eng- 
land, but, come to think about it, I 
have heard of it in Scandinavia and in 
Holland.” They all attribute this “so- 
called” increase to greater social permis- 
siveness. I think it is much more than 
that. 

It is possible that what we have been 
describing here is a syndrome of social 
stress. It has been observed in small 
societies that are in a state of collapse. 
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For example, in one small society—the 
Tanala-Betstleo, on the island of Mada- 
gascar—which had undergone a radical 
alteration in its economy, the adjust- 
ment of the society became severely dis- 
located. Under these conditions . you 
find the unholy trio of an increase in 
crime, an increase in whatever mental 
disorders happen to be present, and an 
increase in male homosexuality. By the 
way, these people have never seen or 
heard of psychiatrists, but they men- 
tion these facts. So what we are dealing 
with here is nothing really new. This 
is part of the syndrome of social dis- 
integration. Many times in recorded his- 
tory an increase in male homosexuality 
was considered the cause of social dis- 
aster. We tend now to think it is the 
other way around. It is a symptom of 
something that has already taken place, 
rather than its cause. 

We are most interested in this par- 
ticular stress syndrome for several rea- 
sons. First, what is it all about? Sec- 
ondly, is it transient, is it episodic? Or, 
is it something that is likely to endure 
or even get worse? The fact that we 
have seen this collection of social symp- 
toms gives us a certain sense of reassur- 
ance that we are not dealing with any- 
thing either unknown or even very 
radical. Furthermore, if these observa- 
tions have any truth there is a chance 
that we might be able to intervene and 
to do something about them. 

I do not profess to know what all 
this is about. All I can offer are a few 
suggestions about the directions in 
which to look for the trouble. One 
thing is certain: something is interfer- 
ing with those emotions which end in 
increasing human cooperation, the so- 
cial emotions. These are not inborn, 
except as an Anlage, but are cultivated. 
In this very fact lies one of the most 
vulnerable features of human society. 


Secondly, these emotions are cultivated 
in the family, and if the family is sub- 
ject to a disintegration of its own, we 
can be certain that children raised in 
these families will bear the imprint of 
this disintegration. But the family is 
never an isolated unit. It is always a 
part of the whole society. Therefore, 
things that are happening in the society 
that affect the constituents of the family 
and their relations to each other are as 
close as we can come to locating the 
sources of social distress. 

What are some of these factors? First 
of all, the family has been changed, very 
slowly and insidiously, by something 
we all approve of: the quiet and per- 
sistent influence, for better or for worse, 
of feminism. The position of the female 
in the family has been radically altered. 
When man hits upon something that 
works out well, by accident or by plan, 
he usually has sense enough to stay 
with it. The Victorian family has been 
criticized because of the degraded posi- 
tion of the female in it. In the twen- 
tieth century we have altered all of 
this inequality and I must submit that 
the advantages that have accrued to 
the female are not very striking. The 
woman has got her freedom—social and 
sexual. But for this she has sacrificed 
the protected position she once en- 
joyed. Despite her emancipation the 
female has not been having an easy 
time with her new opportunities. 

Ultimately, we shall have to find 
some way of keeping account of what 
is happening to the society as a whole 
by virtue of the social changes that are 
thus insidiously introduced locally. I 
am merely saying that when we alter 
the position of the female in the family, 
we alter the entire society. The effects 
cannot remain localized. In the Vic- 
torian era there was no chance of mis- 
understanding what the masculine role 
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was, what the female role was. Femin- 
ism was an integral part of the liberal- 
ism; its march couldn’t be stopped. We 
do, however, have to recheck the total 
impact on society because it is femin- 
ism and other forces that have influ- 
enced it. 

The strains to which the family has 
been subjected in the past century, es- 
pecially in our country, have probably 
been very severe. Owing to the rapidity 
of cultural change and the fact that 
social opportunities have been increas- 
ing, the ceiling on aspiration has grown 
higher and higher. The egocentricity 
of each member of the family has been 
greatly augmented and the struggle 
for the survival of the family, although 
not necessarily harder by absolute 
standards, has become harder by rela- 
tive standards, because augmenting the 
level of aspiration is the psycho- 
logical equivalent of want. In our so- 
ciety there is a constant barrage of 
stimuli concerning what to need and 
what to want. While needs are being 
stimulated, self-esteem remains in a 
precarious balance. Few people today 
can look upon this situation and upon 
themselves with complacency. It in- 
creases their anxieties, their tensions 
and their rages. 

If the family is beset by all these 
conditions and these subtle alterations, 
we must expect that children will be 
affected. We are now seeing a great 
many people who were children in the 
Twenties and Thirties. They make a 
discouraging picture, considering that 
they were the generation that had the 
great benefit of knowing and being 
educated by psychoanalysis. 

I have therefore given you a kind of 
a chain—in a very sketchy way, to be 
sure—of what kind of logic it is that 
leads to this conclusion, to why we are 
where we are today with our human 


unit. Something is wrong with a so- 
ciety where the sexes are running away 
from, not toward, each other. 

Now, it is my belief that psychoanal- 
ysis has acquired new responsibilities. 
New problems have arisen, new areas 
are open to investigation, and a vast 
program of public education waits to 
be undertaken after we know approxi- 
mately what it is all about. 

But before we can undertake this, I 
want to call your attention to a little 
private housecleaning that psychoanal- 
ysis has to do. We must openly ac- 
knowledge and take responsibility for 
having made some contribution to the 
confusion of our times. We did not do 
it deliberately; it was by accident. 
Nevertheless, we unwittingly became 
purveyors of false hopes, and agents of 
confusion. We cannot now saddle Freud 
with this responsibility. It is ours. We 
have to stop giving the public the idea 
that on the one hand we can confer a 
new liberty on it and, on the other 
hand, take it away. Furthermore, we 
must stop this destructive fight among 
splinter groups within the psychoana- 
lytic movement. There is much reason 
to hope that divergent lines of devel- 
opment are coming to a point where 
they can begin to coalesce, provided 
each group will cease to believe that it 
has some special messianic mission to 
perform. But while it does this it must 
also try to stop the dilution of scien- 
tific discipline by encouraging low 
standards of training This will injure 
psychoanalysis and the public. It is my 
credo that psychoanalysis has only one 
future and that is as a scientific disci- 
pline. Science has conquered because 
it is democratic; it doesn’t depend upon 
the follower and the leader, but en- 
lists the cooperation of many minds. 
If we allow psychoanalysis to be in- 
vaded by mystics who cannot translate 
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their findings into empirical and veri- 
fiable observations, then there is no 
future in psychoanalysis but to be split 
into a large group of isolated cults. I 
do not think that this will happen. 
Psychoanalysis is too useful a too] and 
man needs it urgently. 

It is, of course, possible that psy- 
choanalysis, waking up at this time to 
a new responsibility, will not be heeded 
in the world as it is constituted today. 
I do not believe that the outposts of 
society are in outer space or in the 
atom. The Russians think they have 
solved the entire social problem in per- 
petuity. And unless I am mistaken, 
we have the same conviction. But I 
submit to you that there is no social 
pattern that can function without the 
closest vigilance. In psychoanalysis, I 
think, we have a discipline that can give 
us valuable information about whether 
society is functioning or not. Until 
now, the economists seem to have had 
a monopoly here. But neither the econ- 
omist nor the psychoanalyst can tell you 
the whole story. We need the coopera- 
tion of all the social sciences and such 
a thing can come about only when we 
have the kind of urgency that created 
the atomic bomb. 

I hope that, once psychoanalysis does 
a job of internal housecleaning, we can 
dedicate ourselves to the following 
enterprises: 


1) We must stop studying human 
beings from the sofa. We cannot study 
human development through retrospec- 
tive reconstructions. These condensa- 
tions give too much opportunity for 
error. We must go into the field and 
study children directly from birth on. 

2) And this has to be done not in one 
culture but in many cultures, so that 
we can form some controlled basis for 
correlations and _ predictions. Only 
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when this is done can we give the 
public reliable directives about how to 
raise children; and it is only from this 
source that we can gain any reliable 
ideas concerning prophylaxis, which 
is the greatest of all the responsibilities 
of psychoanalysis. 

3) We must study the patterns of 
social adaptation. We already know 
that culture is an extremely vulnerable 
structure. Its future is not vested in 
our technology but in the kinds of 
human beings we cultivate, and in 
whether the creatures we are creating 
are capable of cooperative survival. 

We must learn to diagnose the ills of 
our times and what is happening to 
the human unit in a culture that is 
changing its basic patterns with ex- 
plosive rapidity. We analysts do not as 
yet have much authority and perhaps 
we do not deserve it. But we can earn 
it only when we reduce our knowledge 
to a form that is empirically verifiable. 
Then we have an educational job to 
do. We shall have to earn public 
confidence not by selling hope, but in 
the same way that physics and chemis- 
try earned theirs. These two have be- 
come honored by man because they 
increased man’s ability to survive. Psy- 
choanalysis has acquired a similar re- 
sponsibility and it can become a very 
essential tool in human survival. 
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PART I. 


‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Compiled and edited from lectures on Psychoanalytic Technique given by the 
late Karen Horney at the American Institute for Psychoanalysis during the years 
1946, 1950, 1951, and 1952. Further lectures in this series will appear in subsequent 


issues of the Journal. 


HH saw Freud’s study of dreams 
as a vast heritage, a vast territory 
to be cultivated. Freud had opened up 
new territory, too big for any one hu- 
man being to explore. He emphasized 
that dreams have meaning. He saw 
them as “the royal road to the uncon- 
scious.” Dreams aim at wish fulfillment, 
at the release of sexual tension, and the 
fulfillment of instinctual drives; they 
pass a censorship, the super-ego, and 
their content appears disguised in sym- 
bolic form. Freud conceived of symbols 
as universal and, mainly, as expressions 
of the libido: all elongated objects sym- 
bolize the penis, all vaults the vagina, 
etc. The function of the dream is to re- 
lease tension, to secure continuation of 
sleep. Freud’s concept placed a one- 
sided emphasis on the dream’s role as 
an attempt at libidinal satisfaction on 
an infantile level. It was Jung who 
opened the way to a more fruitful ap- 
proach to our understanding of dream 
symbolism. In contrast to Freud, he— 
and Bjerre—stressed the constructive 
forces in dreams. In his book Dreaming 
as Healing Process of the Mind, Bjerre 
compared constructive forces in dreams 
to organizing processes with inherent 


healing tendencies. These forces are 
also emphasized by a representative of 
the Jungian School, Ernst Aeppli, in 
Der Traum und seine Deutung.? Bjerre 
maintains that awareness of a neurotic 
pattern is in itself liberating and often 
sets constructive forces in motion. Hor- 
ney always stressed that dream symbols 
can be interpreted much more broadly 
than on a sexual basis alone; they are 
accurate, condensed expressions of proc- 
esses going on in the dreamer. Thus, 
symbols for the analytic situation are 
chosen according to the way the pa- 
tient experiences this situation—e.g., 
digging a tunnel, fishing, washing linen, 
painting a house, etc. Various objects 
and people in the dream may represent 
the dreamer himself in symbolic form. 
Consequently, the analyst must have a 
deeper and broader understanding of 
symbols. 


MEANING OF DREAMS 


In dreams our ideas may become 
clarified. For instance, a mathematical 
problem may be solved; our attitude 
toward certain problems may change; 
anger or anxiety may become apparent. 
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During sleep mental activities continue, 
constructive forces are operating; we 
are removed from immediate worries, 
or at least they become submerged. We 
are nearer to ourselves and our prob- 
lems, to the essential problems that 
really move us. The sleeping state can 
be compared to the meditation or re- 
treat of a monk: “Let all the externals 
of life submerge; try to come back to 
your own problems.” Because analysis 
touches upon essentials, those problems 
appear in the dreams of patients under 
analysis. 

Examples: In his awaking life a pa- 
tient felt anger toward a taxi driver. 
He had dreamed the night before that 
a wild horse was galloping to the beach 
on which there was a jellyfish. Actually, 
the patient’s anger was directed against 
himself. The jellyfish in the dream rep- 
resented himself, and the horse was a 
symbol of his rage. In dreams one may 
have a clearer vision of what is really 
going on in oneself or of internal dan- 
ger. One may perceive anxiety or con- 
flict or destructiveness of which one is 
not aware in waking life. 

Example: A patient dreamed that she 
had to give a lesson to a woman in her 
house. Arriving for the appointment, 
she told her chauffeur to leave the car 
as she could drive home by herself. 
Nevertheless, he drove off. She then 
turned to the house which was bril- 
liantly illuminated; a party was going 
on. She felt excluded, crushed, because 
she has not been invited and to her this 
was a “social must.” She would not go 
any place without being invited. The 
hostess came out and wanted to discuss 
matters with her. The patient awoke 
with a feeling of revelation that until 
then she had not been aware how much 
she felt excluded from everything good 
in life and how she excluded herself 
from it. 
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While we dream we are closer to the 
reality of ourselves. The great need to 
play a role is lessened, and, hence, there 
is more freedom to express our feelings, 
conflicts and drives in artistic form in 
dreams. Because of this greater faculty 
of self-expression the symbols in the 
dream express the essentials. While 
Freud called the dream “the royal road 
to the unconscious,” Horney sees in it 
“the royal way to the truth of our- 
selves.” Dreams are attempts to solve 
our problems. While neurotic solutions 
are also attempted in dreams, construc- 
tive forces are liberated and in opera- 
tion. Some dreams represent purely 
imaginary solutions. 

Example: A patient dreamed of a 
beautiful, unearthly, white bird sym- 
bolizing her idealized self. The patient 
saw herself as a superior being, “a beau- 
tiful, pure, white bird.” This was a 
symbol of her self-idealization, of what 
she wanted: beauty, purity, freedom! 

Again, there are dreams with con- 
structive solutions. 

Example: A patient, very dependent 
on a friend who was a good driver, 
dreamed that they were on a motor tour 
and that she thought: “I could get a 
driver’s license, too!” This was a sym- 
bolic expression of becoming independ- 
ent and doing things on her own. 

Most dreams represent neurotic solu- 
tions, but they may also contain con- 
structive solutions. Thus, the patient 
who dreamed about the beautiful white 
bird found herself in the course of 
the dream up a tree, in a precarious po- 
sition. When she touched the ground 
she felt terrific relief. It is most impor- 
tant for the analyst to be aware of these 
constructive forces in dreams and to 
convey this awareness to the patient. 

In such dreams as finding an identifi- 
cation card, finding a way home, being 
on a mountain road under construction, 
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or dreaming about pregnancy, the con- 
structive may not be obvious at first. 

Example: A patient dreamed that he 
was in a restaurant. Across the table 
from him there was an ugly, repulsive 
drunk. Then he saw that under his own 
skin there was a worm. He was dis- 
gusted and went to a doctor to have it 
cut out. He wondered why he went to 
this doctor who had given up practice 
on account of shaky fingers. 

This looks like a self-destructive 
dream, but there are constructive forces 
apparent; the patient does something 
about himself. In reality, the doctor 
was a friend and a good person. The 
dreamer felt that if he were as good, he 
would get rid of the “wormy” part. 

Similarly, there are constructive 
meanings in many dreams of death. For 
example, a patient dreamed that he 
was in a room with a schoolmate who 
wanted to jump out of the window. The 
patient tried to hold him back, but the 
friend jumped. The patient called for 
an ambulance. Actually, the patient felt 
constructive. He wanted to get rid of 
his sadistic trends, symbolized by his 
friend. This could not be done by 
throwing them out of the window, but 
by accepting help, symbolized by call- 
ing the ambulance. 

Sometimes we are in doubt as to a 
correct interpretation of a dream. An 
example of this was seen in the situa- 
tion of a patient who constantly 
dreamed about executions. Her mother 
always appeared in these dreams. The 
patient was rather unconcerned about 
her own executions which were ex- 
pressions of her total self-condemna- 
tion. In reality, her mother actually 
strangled the patient’s life. The patient 
had contempt for her mother, but she 
had internalized too many of her moth- 
er’s views, such as the sacrifice of her 
life for her mother. This demand she 


believed she “understood rationally.” 
As she suffered from condemnatory at- 
titudes, she was also condemning herself 
for having a neurosis. The character of 
her dreams changed when her self-con- 
demnation was tackled. She started to 
rebel against the execution. 

While working on the dreams, the 
patient experienced to a fuller degree 
the futility of her life with her mother, 
who was a silly woman and a strangling 
octopus. However, the mother contrib- 
uted to the formation of the patient’s 
idealized image by her demands that a 
good daughter should sacrifice her life 
for her mother. The daughter took over 
the demands but condemned herself for 
submitting to them and only later did 
she start to experience her rebellion. 
She then started to have revealing 
dreams in which she saw the mother 
as she actually was. 


EssENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DREAMS 


Jung claims that the dream presents 
the inner truth of the dreamer as he is, 
“the inner reality as it is, not as we 
suppose it to be.” 

Dreams are visions (Wesenschau) of 
our essential being, intuitive insights 
to the inner processes, experiences of 
what goes on in ourselves. Anxiety, an- 
ger, feeling lost, feeling elated—all 
these are experienced more deeply and 
more clearly in our dreams. Feelings in 
dreams are of paramount importance. 
Therefore it is essential to ask the pa- 
tient, “What were your feelings in this 
or that part of the dream?” If there is a 
discrepancy between the feeling and the 
situation in the dream, either the mean- 
ing has not become clear or the dreamer 
cannot feel it. For instance, if a patient 
dreams of a dangerous situation with- 
out feeling anxiety, it may mean that 
there is no danger or that he is so alien- 
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ated that he cannot yet experience anx- 
iety appropriate to the danger. 

Dreams are experienced subjectively. 
They concern “What I like, what I dis- 
like, what disturbs me, my conflicts, my 
pride, my subconscious and my relation 
to people.” Dreams almost always ex- 
press an aspect of the dreamer himself. 
Jung speaks of dreams on two levels: 
the subjective (all I) and the objective 
(I and others). But to Horney the ob- 
jective is also subjective: “What I see 
in the other person, what I feel about 
the other person, what I want to do to 
the other person.” Dreams have an ob- 
jective character; they result from direc- 
ting our mind inward. Other persons in 
dreams often are aspects of ourselves. 
For instance, in the execution dreams 
of the patient previously mentioned, it 
was the mother who was callously un- 
concerned about the daughter’s fate. 
Dreams may have an interpersonal as 
well as an intrapsychic meaning. 

Self-presentation or self-dramatization 
may be expressed through different 
symbols. Various representations of one- 
self are symbols of divergent forces or 
processes. We have the capacity to ex- 
perience ourselves in different ways and 
through divergent aspects—as fraud 
and genius, as the hunter and the 
hunted, as the observer and the ob- 
served. Moreover, quite in contrast to 
the dream, one may experience oneself 
differently in waking life. 

Dreams are dramatic expressions of 
mainly unconscious processes which we 
do not recognize, or are averse to recog- 
nizing, or have a special interest in not 
knowing. The level of the unconscious 
may vary immensely. Dreams may be so 
far removed from real life that we can- 
not do anything with them in analysis. 
Other dreams, close to awareness, are 
immediately quite clear. 

Example: A patient dreamed about 
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a loathsome animal which he could not 
recognize because in reality he felt so 
superior and contemptuous. (The 
dreamer himself was not in the dream). 

Another example: A patient who felt 
abused by life and considered herself to 
be good and fair, dreamed that she had 
terminated the lease of her apartment 
and had paid rent for the next month, 
but that the landlord shut off the light. 
She said, “I paid the rent and I am en- 
titled to the light!” 

It is important to pay attention to 
where the dreamer is, as there is in- 
creased self-awareness in dreams. In 
waking life we are busy with rationaliz- 
ing, maintaining illusions, making com- 
promises, etc. All these needs recede 
during sleep. Our highways and byways 
of defensive reasoning are gone and 
now we can look inward. A vision of 
the essentials and of the subjective char- 
acter structure emerges and there is a 
grasping of unconscious factors. 


DREAM SYMBOLISM 


When we use a language symbol, we 
mean it and visualize it as a type. In 
the dream, the symbol has a particular 
meaning and appears there precisely be- 
cause of this meaning. 

Freud postulates that symbol forma- 
tion results from a lessening of censor- 
ship and is a disguise. Horney main- 
tains that the meaning of the dream 
could not be expressed more concisely 
and precisely than in the appearing 
symbol. 


FUNCTIONS OF DREAMS 


Dreams were regarded in ancient cul- 
tures as messages. Freud asserted that 
we are driven by unconscious instincts 
which press for release and seek to find 
it in dreams; these, however, have to be 
disguised because of the prohibitive 
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forces of the super-ego. Jung feels that 
many dreams rectify a life situation and 
that they may have a compensatory 
function. In his book Das Traumen als 
Heilungsweg der Seele, Bjerre speaks of 
the spontaneous healing function of 
dreams, comparing it to physiological 
processes, such as the function of white 
blood-cells in an abscess. Horney was 
deeply impressed by Bjerre’s concept. 
She felt that healing is always in the 
service of self-realization and consists of 
a process in which self-realizing and the 
undermining of neurotic positions oc- 
cur simultaneously. 

We may interpret many dreams as 
though the dreamer (his real self) were 
saying to himself, “Look how you de- 
spise yourself! Look what you are do- 
ing, how you are divided, what phan- 
toms you are chasing, what a crooked 
way out, what a foul compromise you 
are trying to make!” When we try to 
interpret a dream, we may say this, but 
is the dreamer saying it? 

Bjerre thinks that dreams give us a 
chance to learn something about our- 
selves that is true. It is not true, Horney 
maintains that all dreams are directed 
toward self-realization. The neurotic 
drive toward self-idealization operates 
here, too. In most of us, both drives are 
active, one more, the other less. A 
dream can be in the service of self-ideal- 
ization and the need to chase after 
phantoms. In dreams of self-contempt, 
the idealized self is looking at the real 
self with contempt. In dreams of getting 
by, the patient may be very proud that 
he was able to do it. 

Horney always emphasized that 
dreams are attempts at solution in 


Part II. 


The analyst’s understanding must not 
only concern the dream but, in order to 
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search of inner unity. Many dreams are 
born out of particular conflicts and rep- 
resent particular solutions. Does every 
dream arise from a disquieting pressure 
or from a particular conflict, and does 
it present a solution? Intense research 
will be needed before we can answer 
this question. We can say that there is 
a pressure of something: conflicting 
drives, fear, vindictiveness, desire for 
liberation, desire to free oneself from 
shackles, etc. Under this pressure a 
search goes on to solve one’s particular 
problem. We have to ask ourselves the 
following questions: 

What is the disquieting factor from 
which the dream arises? 

What is the essential characteristic of 
the dream? 

What is the function of the dream? 

What is the evoking factor, and in 
what way does the dream deal with it? 

In analyzing a dream we have to 
recognize what the disquieting factor is, 
even though this question requires more 
research. Knowledge about it will put 
analysis on a much broader basis than 
the formulation “attempts at solution.” 
In connection with this we must be 
more accurate about the question, 
“What is endangered?” 

A patient said to her analyst follow- 
ing the analyst’s absence: “See what 
analysis does to me? I have been con- 
stantly thinking about what is going 
on!” The analyst asked about dreams. 

The patient did not remember their 
content but knew only that in her 
dreams she was going back and forth. 
With the help of further associations, 
the analyst pointed out how her dreams 
showed what was going on in her. 


INTERPRETATION 


make a valid dream interpretation, it 
also must include the patient’s whole 
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character structure, his constructive and 
neurotic elements. Since there is the 
tendency in neurosis to connect re- 
sponsibility with blame, the question 
arises whether one is responsible for 
one’s dreams as they emerge from the 
unconscious. Freud raised the question 
and denied the responsibility. Horney 
felt that, of course, there is no moral 
responsibility; but if we are responsible 
for what we own, then we definitely are 
also responsible for our dreams. We 
have to say to the patient, “But this is 
your dream!” so that he begins to feel, 
in a spirit of search and not of blame, 
“I am responsible; this is my dream and 
I must recognize that this is going on 
in me.” In this way the patient becomes 
interested in his dreams and can learn 
about himself from them. 

It is important for the analyst to rec- 
ognize his own responsibility when in- 
terpreting dreams. It is easy for him to 
avoid this in a subtle way, because he 
fears hurting the patient’s feelings in 
order to help him. Even if he senses the 
vulnerability of the patient he must not 
evade this responsibility. 

The language of the dream is sym- 
bolic. It is an attempt to express some- 
thing in pictures, similar to a work of 
art. It would require a long speech to 
express what is said in the simple sym- 
bolic story of a dream which is con- 
densed and extremely well chosen. 

The following dream may serve as an 
example. A patient goes with someone 
to buy, without much effort, a second- 
hand submarine in order to dive down 
into the ocean to see a sea monster (the 
monster represents his hidden destruc- 
tive forces and callous trends). Curtains 
can be pulled down over the portholes 
if the sight of the monster is too uncom- 
fortable. 

The use of symbols, such as the sea 
monster, is not restricted to dreams 


alone. They may also come to the pa- 
tient’s mind in images—for instance, 
“being enclosed.” 

Symbols for the analytic situation 
may be a school, a laundry, a cellar, 
basement, excavation; espionage, kid- 
napping, being exposed, being exposed 
and attacked; or wallpaper or a slip- 
cover being put on, as in the case of a 
person who does not think of changing 
but of covering up. For example, 
“school” would be a symbol for a per- 
son who thinks of the analytic situation 
mainly as a process for learning. 

Symbols are specific and contain cer- 
tain implications. The analyst may 
therefore ask the patient why the dream 
presents its meaning in this symbolic 
way. Such a question stimulates the pa- 
tient’s own activity. In another instance, 
a specific symbolization of the analytic 
situation was expressed in which the 
patient was dreaming of an excavation 
and the danger of falling into it. 

An example of symbolic self-repre- 
sentation is one where a patient 
dreamed of wildcats. He first associated 
with women, then he realized that they 
were an aspect of himself. To him, wild 
cats meant something which cannot be 
tamed and of which he was proud, 
namely, being indomitable. 

A patient may dream of a dog. What 
does this dog mean to the patient? Is it 
a symbol for being faithful, or dirty, or 
for attacking? Or, what if someone ap- 
pears in the dream, e.g. Uncle Charlie? 
It is then important to know how the 
patient sees that person and what Uncle 
Charlie means to him. Ernst Aeppli, an 
exponent of the Jungian school, speaks 
of dreaming on an apparently objective 
level which, however, may actually be 
on the subjective level. For example, 
Uncle Charlie may also represent the 
dreamer himself. This is a form of self- 
dramatization. 
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ANXIETY DREAMS 


A dream may not contain the affect 
of anxiety but may give a hint of it by, 
for example, deserted dark streets or 
dark or dimmed light. Where the dream 
contains openly felt panic in a danger- 
ous situation, the dreamer may awaken 
with anxiety, or with an attack of 
asthma or some other affliction. 

When analyzing anxiety dreams we 
have to ask the following questions: 
What is the endangering factor? What 
is endangered? What is felt as being 
“helpless” or explains the helplessness? 

When we ask “What is the endanger- 
ing factor?” we can see emerging sadis- 
tic impulses which may endanger the 
dreamer’s idealized image, or his de- 
pendency needs. Then, in the course of 
analysis, emerging true feelings of 
friendliness may endanger the dreamer’s 
detachment, or his callous or brutal im- 
pulses, so that even progress in analysis 
may mean danger. 

When we ask “What is endangered?” 
it may be the precarious neurotic de- 
fense which gives safety, or, on the other 
hand, it may be the patient’s feeling of 
being a real vital person. Thus, not 
only neurotic aspects but constructive 
values may be endangered, too. 

When we ask what is experienced as 
being “helpless” or what accounts for 
“helplessness,” we can see that this may 
be due to a feeling of being caught in a 
severely neurotic conflict or to the be- 
ginning of awareness of problems in a 
markedly aliented patient. 

Example: A patient dreamed he was 
lying between a monster, (his destruc- 
tive self) and King Arthur (the idealized 
image of himself) and wanted to call for 
help. The monster endangered his real 
self. 

Another example is a dream in which 
the dreamer saw himself as a minister 


opening a door and getting a glimpse of 
a cowardly criminal. Ascribing to him- 
self the high human values of a priest, 
he closes the door hurriedly on the 
criminal who symbolizes his own sadis- 
tic trends. 

A third dream is one in which two 
lovely boys (the patient’s constructive 
trends) appear, one of them being 
perched on a branch. The dreamer was 
afraid the boy would crash and awak- 
ened with anxiety. 

Horney always stressed that anxiety 
dreams are a royal way to the under- 
standing of our conflicts. 


MISTAKES IN DREAM INTERPRETATION 


The patient’s attitude toward dreams 
is important. Dreams are often told 
casually and remain meaningless. Some 
patients do not bring associations to 
their dreams. They pass them over. 
Often there is little awareness of uncon- 
scious forces and no understanding of 
them. If so, then help the patient to ex- 
perience them and stress their impor- 
tance. Bring up this attitude, together 
with whatever other attitudes toward 
unconscious meanings arise. Interpret 
the meaning. Point out constructive 
forces in the dream wherever you see 
them! This will then induce true inter- 
est in dreams. 

There are patients who spend the 
whole session telling dreams but leave 
little time to discuss them. Usually 
these are people who live extensively 
in imagination as, for instance, a writer 
whose life had little meaning for him 
outside his writings. Now, not all pa- 
tients who live in imagination do this. 
Detached patients often show great in- 
terest in dreams but remain “scientific.” 
They want to solve the puzzle of the 
dream but not to apply the dream to 
their real life. There also are patients 
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who are very interested in their dreams, 
but only intellectually, or they take an 
artistic delight in them. Some patients 
are interested in dreams because they 
can give a beautiful report, or because 
they associate beautifully. But there is 
a sterility about it because they con- 
sider it only “their duty” or “obliga- 
tion” or they think “I should under- 
stand.” They too fajl to connect their 
dreams with their whole life. 

A patient who is interested and pro- 
ductive in analysis may deal with his 
dreams in a cavalier fashion. He is witty 
and interested in some trend but is im- 
patient with details. 

There may be a discrepancy between 
the depth from which the dream comes 
and the surface smoothness as with peo- 
ple who are given to shallow living. 
Only in dreams does the depth of their 
passion show. Often there is no access 
to the depth; all one can do is to show 
the discrepancy as the striking problem. 
There may be self-destruction and a 
whole battlefield which can only be re- 
vealed in the dreams of such patients. 
The analyst’s work might then be com- 
pared to the digging of an archeologist, 
who finds evidence of one culture at 
one level and a completely different one 
underneath. 

Then there is the “rare dreamer.” 
Dreams appear seldom or not at all. 
Some patients have scarcely any dreams 
at certain periods. Is there a fear of un- 
conscious processes? Some patients pro- 
duce rare but sufficiently ample dreams. 
Others, while they do not believe in 
the unconscious, continue bringing up 
frequent dreams. 

A woman patient who was function- 
ing fairly well and was quite productive 
and energetic, but still unaware of the 
tyranny of the “shoulds” which kept her 
in bondage, dreamed first of one pri- 
soner and then, recurrently, of a whole 
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row of prisoners, all connected with a 
rope which they wound around them- 
selves, hiding one man. The dreamer 
felt only horror. She could not see the 
tremendous imprisonment by her inner 
demands. Only much later did she rec- 
ognize and experience these demands, 
as well as the disorder in her own inner 
self, which was quite a contrast to the 
outward order in her life. This ex- 
plained the rarity of her dreams and 
her strong dislike of seeing her intense 
inner disorder. 


ANALYSIS OF DREAMS 


In analyzing a dream one would best 
follow this sequence: 

1. Try to get the general meaning of 
the dream. 

2. Go after details. 

3. Try to understand the provocation 
for the dream and the solution in the 
dream. 

The analyst’s active help, in the form 
of questions, suggestions and tentative 
interpretations, is important. All that 
is said in the same session may have re- 
lation to the dream. As an illustration 
of these points, we may recall the 
dream in which the patient’s school- 
mate, who symbolized his sadistic self, 
jumped out the window. The patient 
himself suggested the general meaning. 
The provocation to the dream was ex- 
perienced by the patient in his preced- 
ing analytic session, when he had seen 
his brutal egocentricity. He then tried 
in the dream to do away with it. 

Another example: A male patient 
was telling about a dark-haired Italian 
girl with whom he was in a restaurant. 
He described her as looking hard and 
sophisticated. The following night he 
dreamed about her and in his dream she 
appeared as a blonde. Somebody said to 
him that she was promiscuous and had 
a venereal disease. Whereupon the pa- 
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tient thought, “Shall I go after her or 
not?” The analyst then asked about the 
girl and the patient replied that she 
was nice, attractive and apparently 
ready for an affair with him. He won- 
dered whether she would, but he did 
not want to get involved. “Why all this 
disparaging?” thought the analyst. In 
the preceding session the patient ex- 
perienced self-hatred. He felt un- 
wanted, rebuffed and ignored, especially 
by women. He felt that he was not 
worth anything as a man, and was quite 
self-destructive. The analyst then made 
the remark, “It seems that you react 
to feelings of being rejected with at- 
tempts to humiliate in order not to feel 
humiliated.” The patient listened but 
did not seem to be convinced. He then 
talked about the girl who was the sym- 
bol of what he wanted to have, namely, 
real strength in contrast to his being a 
sadistic person. Now his disparaging 
attitude was understandable. He con- 
veyed his acceptance of the analyst’s 
comment in the following session by say- 
ing, “It is okay, but I don’t want to give 
up my sadistic trends.” 

If attempts to understand the dream 
fail, don’t pursue the matter, but keep 
the dream in mind, because later asso- 
ciations may throw light on it. This has 
educational value. The patient gets the 
feeling that you are vitally interested 
and this helps him to get interested, too. 
If the dreamer himself is not too active 
in bringing material to the dreams, 
don’t ask in general, “What occurs to 
you about the dream?” but be specific. 
Ask: “Is there any part of the dream 
which made you think of something?” 
Or choose a specific symbol or theme in 
the dream and connect it with those of 
previous dreams. Horney was not con- 
vinced that the writing down of dreams 
always proved helpful. However, she 
suggested experimenting with it. It is 


most important to tackle this compul- 
sion to write dreams and other attitudes 
of the patient to his dreams. 


Arms OF DREAM ANALYSIS 


1. We want to understand the gen- 
eral movement expressed in the dream, 
the meaning of symbols, the meaning 
of the whole dream. 

2. Context of the dream: What was 
the disquieting factor to which the 
dream was the answer? 

3. We want to evaluate the kind of 
attitudes and solutions, trends, tenden- 
cies, stands, and whatever else may ap- 
pear in the dream. 

4. We want to connect the dream 
with the patient’s life, to integrate it 
with what is currently going on in him. 


The meaning of the dream: 


The analyst always attempis to un- 
derstand the dream, but often he does 
it with insufficient activity and too little 
accuracy. The analyst should focus on 
feelings in the dream and ask himself 
whether they are adequate to the con- 
tent of the dream. Feelings accurately 
described by the patient give up a good 
lead to understanding them and are 
very helpful in the analytic process. 
How is the dreamer symbolized in the 
dream? What is the dreamer’s goal? 
How far is he removed from himself? 
For example, the patient who dreamed 
of prisoners felt horror, but the self-de- 
struction was still externalized. Where 
is she in the dream? She feels the horror 
but still does not recognize her own 
tyranny. What is the dreamer’s role? Is 
he passive or is he active? What is he 
doing in the dream? Is he aware of his 
role? 

It is not enough for the analyst, how- 
ever, to believe in theories and special 
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meanings. He must apply them in the 
limited time of a session. One cannot 
be accurate enough if one is too easily 
satisfied. Ask what the special symbol 
means to the dreamer, not what he 
thinks in general about Aunt Julie, 
who appeared in his dream. The analyst 
must then try to feel himself (“sich ein- 
fiihlen nicht eindenken’”’) into the 
dream, ingenuously trying to feel what 
happens in the dream. 


The context of the dream: 


Find out what was the provoking 
cause, the disquieting factor which 
brought this dream up, the context in 
which the dream or memory came up. 
Ask yourself what is the driving moti- 
vation? 


Attitudes and solutions: 


What is the attitude of the dreamer 
toward other figures in the dream? Is 
he far removed, less distant, close, com- 
pliant, suspicious? Often there is not 
enough feeling for oneself in the dream; 
it is as if the dreamer were reading a 
novel. 

How can the analyst be more helpful 
in bringing out more associations? A pa- 
tient related a dream in which she had 
expected guests. She went into the kit- 
chen and saw many broken dishes and 
a terrible disorder. What to do? After 
all, the guests were coming. The analyst 
said, “Neglect, disorder.” After such a 
suggestion one will get associations. 
Sometimes when the patient is produc- 
tive and wishes to associate, the analyst 
can be most helpful in merely listening 
and restricting himself to very few 
tentative interpretations. 

A patient, who had experienced the 
impact of her pride while on vacation, 
dreamed that she was in a car with her 
mother, a woman obsessed by a need 
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for prestige. They were going to visit a 
person whose main quality was healthy 
warmth. The analyst said, “Don’t you 
mean to convey that healthy warmth is 
overcoming the need for prestige?” This 
was a change which, until the dream, 
the patient had rejected weakness. 

Horney warns against the frequent 
mistake of minimizing or even of dis- 
regarding constructive forces as they are 
reflected in dreams. Ask yourself, ““What 
is really constructive in this dream and 
how constructive is it?” Take, for in- 
stance, the dream in which the patient’s 
sadism is thrown out the window. The 
awareness of the sadistic trend in itself 
is constructive, but the way in which it 
is dealt with is still mechanistic and mis- 
leading. 

Feelings in dreams are most impor- 
tant, for emotions such as overwhelming 
sadness, nostalgia, anguish and pity are 
always coming up from the depth of 
the patient. 

Even dreams which only present us 
with our problems are potentially con- 
structive. Valid criteria of constructive- 
ness are the dreamer’s own attitude in 
the dreams and afterward. Awareness 
of neurotic qualities is not constructive 
if the patient still invests pride in them. 
A patient may acknowledge his deceit- 
fulness, but he may still defend or glor- 
ify it. Or he may see constructiveness 
without making any move toward it. 
Awareness of neurotic qualities becomes 
constructive when the patient experi- 
ences disgust in the dream, and asks, 
in a sudden awakening, “What am I 
doing to myself?” Dreams are also con- 
structive where a patient takes a stand, 
or stays in anxiety or conflict. 


Integration of dreams: 


Try to connect the dream to the 
dreamer’s life. Patients who appear 
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highly interested in their dreams un- 
consciously resist such attempts. Then 
the analyst may help the patient to be- 
come aware by asking, for example, 
“What does this neglectfullness, or aim- 
lessness, or aggression, or dependency, 
or destruction mean?” “How does it 
perhaps show in your life?” “How does 
it operate?” 

Horney wanted dreams always to be 
dealt with in the total context of the 
analytic process, with special emphasis 


on the questions: “What is constructive 
in this dream?” “What is the attitude 
of the dreamer to his dream?” “Where 
is the dreamer now and in which direc- 
tion is he moving?” 
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THE HUMAN SCIENCES AND SPONTANEITY: 
OUTLINE OF A REVOLUTION 


ULricH SONNEMANN 


EuropE, and in the particular realm 
of theory with which you are pro- 
fessionally concerned, the ideas I in- 
tend to present culminate in the move- 
ment known as Existential Analysis. 
But an attempt to describe and explain 
Existential Analysis in one lecture and 
to an audience oriented to still very dif- 
ferent ideas, would only invite needless 
misunderstandings. Among the various 
psychoanalytic schools no comparable 
difficulties stand in the way of discus- 
sion. However little they may be aware 
of it, they are united by a common 
frame of primary concepts, a tacit con- 
sensus about fundamentals. Between all 
these versions of psychoanalysis and the 
daseinsanalytic school of thought, how- 
ever, this is not the case. Existential 
analysis is the antithesis of psychoanaly- 
sis. Since you are likely to hear the ne- 
gating implication of this statement 
perhaps too onesidedly, it might be use- 
ful to emphasize that in the history of 
ideas all antithetical notions owe their 
existence to the predecessors they op- 
pose. This holds very strongly for the 
relation just touched upon; and Lud- 
wig Binswanger, both as a scholar and 
as a life-long personal friend of Freud, 
has acknowledged, explicitly and often, 
the debt which it means. 


So, while existential analysis will in 
many ways be introduced here implic- 
itly, it will not be expounded as a sys- 
tem. As the answer to a question aris- 
ing in somebody’s mind as which every 
idea must be seen, it can be made un- 
derstandable only by first understand- 
ing the question to which it is an an- 
swer. In the case of existentialistic 
thought applying itself to the science of 
man, the question, in turn, was not 
posed just by psychoanalysis but by the 
whole gamut of nineteenth and early 
twentieth century scientific doctrines in 
the social and anthropological fields. 
Throughout all of them, the conflicts 
dividing them notwithstanding, man is 
seen as an object. He is seen as a thing 
that, in principle at least, can be fig- 
ured out, explained, measured, taken 
apart, and rearranged. He is dissectible 
theoretically and manipulable practi- 
cally. Moreover, while none of these 
doctrines, to be sure, succeeds in its 
attempt at a full, theoretically satis- 
factory reduction of man to the level of 
objective processes, there is always par- 
tial evidence of human action and be- 
havior available to support them. This 
complicates the problem enormously, 
for it suggests that there is, as there is 
in physics—or until very recently 
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seemed to be—a certain constellation 
of facts, followed by the theory nailing 
these facts down. To disentangle what 
such evidence really means is the hard- 
est task awaiting us here. For the mo- 
ment, I confine myself to calling the 
customary interpretation, just cited, 
into question, and I beg to be excused 
for an advance statement the reasoning 
for which will—at least in part—be pre- 
sented. Man is not in a certain factual 
way first, then sees himself in it; instead, 
he factually becomes that as which he 
sees himself, so the more an objective 
explanatory theory of his person should 
indeed be plausible to him, the more 
will he live up to it, thus verifying the 
claims of that theory. Evidentally, no 
strictly descriptive characterology will 
fall under this criticism, but every ex- 
planatory theory does. It does not, as 
it pretends to do, register and tempo- 
rally succeed its own data, but instead 
creates and precedes them. 

In any event, it appears at a glance 
that ordinary self-reflection is both very 
central to human existence and, with 
the unique position it occupies, a two- 
faced, Janus-like kind of activity; for as 
an act of cognition, it always pretends 
to give a true picture or account of the 
state of the self, and yet as a psychologi- 
cal event it shares in that very same 
state and its process, partakes itself in 
that which it claims to inspect as though 
from a neutral, outside, independent 
observation post. The problems sur- 
rounding reflections are the key to any 
attempt at understanding man, his situ- 
ations, and even his attempts at self-un- 
derstanding. For not only is his ordi- 
nary self-reflection, reflective objectifica- 
tion of the ego, far older than modern 
anthropological science, so that there is 
a substantial chance that perennial fal- 
lacies inhering in a certain way of re- 
flecting oneself might have crept into 


that science, but this likelihood is 
greatly heightened by seeing the ob- 
jectivistic anthropologies virtually un- 
aware of the problem and certainly of 
its depth. It is at this point that the 
existentialistic critique of recent anthro- 
pological science sets in, for, in an age 
crowded with objectivistic determina- 
tions of both the self and the world, 
existentialism is concerned with the 
authentic, with the immediacy of ex- 
perience, with man in his self-unity, his 
self-identity, his spontaneity; a status in 
which he is faced, not with abstract re- 
flective shadows of his own supposedly 
objectified self, but with a just-as-au- 
thentic world. The world as his world 
so much stands in a relation of mutual 
and exclusive reference to his self-hood 
that neither of the two can even be con- 
ceptualized without the other as its ref- 
erent, a point of some importance. For 
what it means is that the fundamental 
theoretical image with which the quest 
of all objective psychology opens, as 
though a psyche, a standard reality, 
were somehow meeting in a neutral 
field of observation, is indeed unempiri- 
cal to the point of being fictitious. In 
the sciences of man, one can be empiri- 
cal, or can dictate to the phenomena 
what or how they should be according 
to an empiricistic ideology, but one 
cannot do both at once. 

All objectivistic determinations of 
man are therefore opposed. Man, as the 
referent of all objects insofar as they 
are objects, cannot meaningfully be 
made an object himself. It is only in a 
strict and simple accord with that in- 
sight that we find all scientific attempts 
at turning him into one ultimately un- 
successful by their own objectivistic 
standards. In extenso, ranging through 
the different fields, the different doc- 
trines, this cannot be done quickly, but 
it can be exemplified, and there is prob- 
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ably no better model case available than 
psychoanalysis. 

In preparation for this, we are still 
in need only of a better clarification of 
the phenomena of reflection. The issue 
has been clouded by the age-old quarrel 
between rationalists and romantics, 
which really has been the historic form, 
very profitable to both of them, of their 
enduring if monotonous coexistence. 
To the rationalist tradition, the car- 
tesian tradition of science, we will turn; 
the romantic tradition, the famous 
words of Hamlet still ringing in its ears, 
makes consciousness, reflection per se, 
responsible for that paralysis of spon- 
taneity which now is clinically called 
neurosis where it becomes really bad, 
but which in lesser degrees is a pervad- 
ing characteristic of modern Western 
man. The gist of the romantic criticism, 
once we free it from the romantic mis- 
understanding, is that man should not 
sacrifice the truth of an open world 
horizon and its free encounter for a 
deceptive (since it is bound to be un- 
true) self-knowledge; the condition of 
all object experience, the cognizing 
subject, cannot successfully become an 
object unto himself, but no less does it 
remain true that it is exactly in self-ob- 
jectification, in its never-succeeding at- 
tempt, that all reflection venturing be- 
yond the present and the proximal, 
beyond the child’s world which is all 
at his hand, must first stir and probe 
itself, getting the very process of 
thought underway. The contradiction 
does not solve itself too readily; the po- 
sitions, between which it exists, remain 
themselves to be elucidated. This con- 
science of Hamlet’s, making cowards of 
us all and sentencing spontaneity to its 
first death, is certainly not conscious- 
ness at large. Characteristically, the 
original notion of Bewusstsein means 
no attribute of the person at all but of 


contents of which the person is con- 
scious. The _believed-to-be-objectified 
self is only a specific one among many 
possible contents of reflection, of con- 
sciousness, and however much genetic 
necessity may force, historically or bio- 
graphically, temporary semblances of 
identity between reflection per se and 
objectification of the self, the generic 
relation between the two knows of no 
such identity as a compelling one: re- 
flection as an activity, seen independ- 
ently of whatever topic it may only ex- 
tend itself to, can never be understood 
from the state deplored by Hamlet. 
Instead, reflection itself is spontane- 
ous, a coming to grips with the world 
and an instrumentality, therefore, of 
self-realization; as, vice-versa, it is only 
in a state of complete attention for the 
non-self, in the having of world as an 
open one, that the self can be itself and 
spontaneity make its appearance. This 
already clarifies why reflection, origin- 
ally and potentially a manifestation of 
the most spontaneous in man—his spirit 
—will indeed turn into the opposite of 
that when self-objectification, self-ob- 
servation, holds sway. Faced with the 
objectified self-image, the person cannot 
at the same time face his world; split into 
an observer and an observee, he cannot 
maintain his unity, his inner identity. 
But the world’s claim to his attention is 
not diminished thereby. Now, however, 
it ceases to be encountered as a chal- 
lenge, but becomes a disturbance—of 
his_self-preoccupation—instead. The 
disturbance must be answered, but it 
can be answered only as that which is 
being experienced, just a disturbance. 
The answer will, therefore, not restore 
focal attention to the phenomena of 
the world. Under focal attention, at the 
historic priming point of the genesis of 
reflection, the world is not an it at all 
but a thou, not factual but personal, 
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not a dead and homogeneous, spatially 


extended domain, but throughout man- 
ifests a quite concrete responsiveness to 
the subject, which crystallizes in the no- 
tion of the divine and which can be 
awe-inspiring, but also comforting, som- 
ber and severe, but also serene, even 
witty; but in any event, the condition 
for any chance to experience the world 
as immediately meaningful, which is 
another way of saying really real, is that 
it is looked at squarely in the first place, 
with the full attentiveness and funda- 
mental amazement of a child or also an 
Einstein—without the slightest trace of 
concern with the ready-made notions 
of convention and so-called common 
sense—whereas at the collective evolu- 
tional stage here spoken of, it is not 
really faced at all any more, but instead 
just succeeds in breaking, so to speak, 
from the periphery into the field of 
vision. 

Where before were wonders, were 
phenomena, there now remain just 
facts. The powers of identification, of 
immediate participation and, hence, of 
understanding, are weakened, those of 
measurement and organization increase. 
There is no turning back on this road, 
but there must also be no resting at the 
wayside, which is a very dangerous 
thing, for that road traverses a desert; 
its only meaning can be to lead man 
out of it to some still-invisible side. The 
road is the one of the genesis of reflec- 
tion, and one may ask what it is that 
keeps man walking it, but I think that 
pondering the nature of world aliena- 
tion, which was seen to be the inevi- 
table shadow that self-reflection throws, 
will answer that question. For exactly 
to secure ego preoccupation, this in- 
vasion of man’s vista by a heterogene- 
ous world of mere facts, the world as 
environment and as resistance, a world 
now only to be put up with, must 


necessarily demand to be mastered, the- 
oretically and practically. The world 
must be explored, recorded, duplicated 
by optical and acoustical reproduction 
machinery. It must be measured and 
manipulated. It becomes the raw ma- 
terial of technology and of information. 
It becomes a mere material to be sub- 
jugated to man’s bid for power, while 
at the same time losing in depth, essen- 
tiality, and in its own power to encoun- 
ter man. The total change of character 
of the experienced world, as it accom- 
panies ego preoccupation, can therefore 
be determined from two sides. Insofar 
as the world is a claim on man, which 
here becomes a disturbance, the world 
is flattened to the status of a stimulus 
aggregate, a topology of pleasures and 
pains, without any real substance of its 
own; but insofar as the world is also an 
image, which now becomes a kind of re- 
cording copy of mere things and their 
relations, what is affected is that most 
intrinsic bearing which images have, 
not on space but on time. What is af- 
fected is, therefore, time itself, which 
takes on the ever-more evaporating 
quality of causal time, time as a mere 
succession of events streaming by, inter- 
mingled with the ever-more dissected, 
fragmented quality of the time of appa- 
ratus—technological or organizational; 
and this whole process can be qualified 
further by the ever-more abstract and 
atomistic orientational notions which 
it yields. Finally, then, what remains of 
reality is a succession of fleeting phan- 
toms on television screens, a standard- 
ized, push-button digest of what used to 
be a world, delivered into everybody's 
four walls and demanding nothing of 
the person but to be stared at, consum- 
mated, in a sort of vacuum, a trance. 

I am describing the world of modern 
man, of the average contemporary who 
walks our big cities, and I should like 
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to clarify the purpose of the description, 
for it is really very important that what 
of any world the process of self-objecti- 
fication leaves behind, can be seen to 
answer exactly the definitions of reality 
as Freud saw it. The reality principle, 
in combination with the pleasure prin- 
ciple, understands the world as a posi- 
tive-negative topology of stimuli for the 
human subject, whereas the method of 
the theoretician conceives it as a mere 
domain of facts neutrally extended in 
cartesian space, an environment which 
partly collides with the just-as-objecti- 
fied, so-to-speak spatialized, psyche, and 
partly meets that psyche’s own demands 
half way. But, as we have seen, this ap- 
proach is theoretically untenable, for in 
order for the psyche and reality either 
to clash or come to terms, in order for 
them to meet in any manner whatso- 
ever, they must first of all have to be 
factorial entities, determinable as such, 
independently of one another. In turn, 
to be such factors, their prior—or sub- 
sequent—experimental isolation from 
one another would at least have to be a 
possibility of thought—if certainly none 
of either empiry or actual experimenta- 
tion—whereas in reality it is not even 
that. Instead, at each stage of his gene- 
sis, the individual is already in the 
world, the world already his. Evi- 
dently, now, this typically objectivistic 
weakness of the starting position re- 
quires covers and crutches, it requires 
a certain one-sidedness of perception in 
carrying through its themes, and I do 
not think it difficult to find that one-sid- 
edness in Freud’s writings. What are 
not seen at all, not seen in their actu- 
ality, are all those enthusiasms, inspira- 
tions, and creative states of man which 
negate the object definition of the 
psyche along with both determinations 
of reality that have been named. Ac- 
cording to their own constitution as 


elementary characteristics of human 
existence, according, therefore, to scien- 
tific method itself, these phenomena 
are not reducible to anything not con- 
tained in their own direct description, 
and it is highly remarkable that all of 
them, which occur daily in our lives but 
do not occur in Freud’s teaching, have 
to do with an open world encounter, 
with the basic notions of truth and of 
belongingness, in brief, with self-tran- 
scendence as an empirical fact. There is 
a concept of pleasure, but never of joy, 


of controlling reason, but not of the, 


spirit, of sex but not of love, of a super- 
ego but not of conscience, and so it is 
fitting that there should also be a real- 
ity, but not a trace of a world one might 
call real. Spontaneity, which at once 
is the original appearance of the true 
and the power that grips it—freedom— 
remains in concealment. Man is world- 
less, for his power of knowledge, a con- 
cept that can hardly be defined in a 
wide enough, comprehensive enough 
manner, is reduced to a kind of distrust- 
fully weighing and calculating percep- 
tion, as that perception, however, is 
then absolutized, it is the disembodied 
ghost of the cartesian cogitatio. Freud’s 
text, in which he sets forth the theory 
of projection, even conceives of the pri- 
mary relation between the ego and 
those libidinal impulses which are first 
repressed, then projected to the outside, 
as a perceptual and, hence, as a duality 
relation. But authentic man, unitary 
man, does not have his drives and im- 
pulses in the first place. He is these 
drives and impulses, in one mode of his 
being; consequently, he does not per- 
ceive them at all, but perceives their 
world incentives, their goals, instead. 
However, even the most measuring, 
most uninspired perception, cannot do 
without a perceptual criterium, and it 
is here that the doctrine breaks down 
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even by the standards set by its own con- 
fining premises. Obviously, this ever 
so precariously balanced ego, this mas- 
ter of a two-frontal diplomacy, sitting 
between the id within and the facts 
without, and perceiving and manipulat- 
ing both, needs some standard of truth 
for its internal and external inventory 
taking, but even that is then denied it 
by the general theory of projection of 
Freud’s late period. With much logical 
consequence from premises already con- 
tained in the early clinical theory, the 
mechanism of projection there is said 
to have an indeterminable share in hu- 
man cognition at large, but exactly 
what this means Freud must never have 
realized. The theory devours, destroys 
itself at this point, for it, too, because 
of this indeterminability, could spring 
from that which it contends. It becomes 
quite evident that the theory, too—and 
of course I am speaking here only of 
logical possibilities—could be a product 
of the mechanisms, of the personally 
Freudian unconscious, that it could it- 
self be just this, a projection. A judg- 
ment that would be independent of the 
psychic mechanisms is in principle no 
longer allowed at this stage, but conse- 
quently there can also be no access for 
man to reliable criteria of the truth of 
judgments, and hence no science, not 
even a theory of projection. This fate 
of all immanentistic psychology—all 
psychology not acknowledging self-tran- 
scendence, transcendence toward the 
phenomena, the world, as the one incis- 
ive characteristic of the human psyche 
—was anticipated by Hegel in the fa- 
mous ironical passage where he takes 
the notion of psychological necessity 
apart. What is involved there is exactly 
the duplicity of a concept of a world, 
which at once shall signify objective 
and subjective reality without, however, 
permitting to determine either their 


boundaries or their relative shares in 
the one world apperceived. 

This is a contradiction, in which all 
pre-phenomenological psychology gets 
caught; but certainly no disrespect of 
Freud has either motivated the analysis 
just presented or could be based on its 
outcome. To provoke a scientific world 
knowing only matter and energy with 
the rediscovery of the soul is a heroic 
service to truth, quite sufficient for a 
century, and the merit of that feat is 
not lessened by the understandable er- 
ror of first misconceiving of the redis- 
covered in essential analogy just with 
matter and energy. Also, the objectifica- 
tion, reification, and manipulation of 
the self does not begin with man the 
theoretician but much earlier. The hu- 
man sciences, which are practically at 
their beginning, will very easily get 
stuck in the error and remain in it for 
some time. On his way into the world 
man only very late encounters himself. 
He can encounter himself only in the 
manner to which he is used already 
from his world encounters—in a man- 
ner that objectifies. Until he has learned 
what that self really means, until he 
has learned to deepen his reflections by 
reflecting reflection itself, he is in dan- 
ger of losing both the world and him- 
self. The loss occurs in two complemen- 
tary forms: as triumph of the sup- 
posedly rational, the principle of appa- 
ratus, yielding man the roboter; or as 
triumph of the shadow which this un- 
reasonable rationality throws and which 
it keeps on chasing, the so-called irra- 
tional, yielding man the would-be im- 
pulsive, the self-appointed beast, blond 
or otherwise, as he figures beasts to be 
and as in actuality they never are. In 
some instances, as was the historic case 
of Nazism, both forms occur in a most 
telling symbiosis; in every case, they 
are a loss of spontaneity. 
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Just what the supposed objectification 
of the self will do to the person and his 
world has been traced in an outline. 
Not yet, what becomes of the attempt 
itself, cognitively, in the sense of its own 
aim. In the early history of experimental 
psychology, the period called introspec- 
tionism ends with the discovery that 
self-observation, is unfit, unscientific, as 
a method since it alters what it purports 
to observe. How this insight, which out- 
side of academic psychology was little 
noticed, led psychologists into deeper, 
if different, errors cannot be taken up 
here; at any rate, the greatest psycho- 
logist of the period—who was also the 
greatest of all introspectionists—took 
no notice of the event. Nevertheless, it 
becomes clear on a moment’s reflection 
that the self as introspecting ego, the 
self thus split and set against itself, can- 
not possibly be the self in its spontane- 
ity for which the whole introspective 
effort is meant; the cognizing act, there- 
fore, is bound to fail from the start. 

It really should be unnecessary to 
point out just what that insight, which 
still is taking such a long time to dawn 
in the minds of scientists of man, im- 
plies for the psychoanalytic method. 
Among the most inveterate and most 
unproven notions of psychological ob- 
jectivism is that its methods of inquiry 
are modeled after the example set by 
the natural sciences, which at best 
means the natural sciences of the late 
nineteenth century, certainly not of 
our day. If anything, it remains charac- 
teristic of the inertia with which the an- 
thropological professions have been 
limping behind physics that the only 
publicly known paradigm of the intro- 
spectionist failure must be cited from 
the world of physical theory. It is easy 
to see that Heisenberg’s uncertainty re- 
lation there states an essentially similar 
constellation applying to the relation 
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between the observer and his data, and 
on many other accounts it could be 
shown that perhaps the most incisive, 
most common idea among the pioneers 
of our century—physicists as well as 
philosophers—is precisely that the car- 
tesian subject-object split is fallacious 
from any perspective, and that any 
cognitive event is one on the part of 
that which it cognizes. But speaking of 
the more specific comparison just 
drawn, matters certainly are more com- 
plex on the anthropological side of that 
comparison. While introspection is also 
an interference with its subject matter, 
it is at the same time an event on the 
part of that very same subject matter, 
not only on the strength of its outcome 
but on that of its own initiation, so that 
the psyche could be said here to inter- 
fere with itself, if we choose to express 
that situation objectively. But this same 
kind of self-interference, without in- 
volving scientific introspection in the 
least, is also exactly what takes place in 
neurotic anticipations coming true 
through the ensuing actual conduct of 
the neurotic. Their phenomenological 
inspection yields the following: first, 
the world as the focus of attention is re- 
placed by the object image of the self. 
This object image, being just that, must 
be as passive and hence as vulnerable as 
are all mere things, all inert mere ex- 
tensions in space; staring at it thus be- 
comes a staring at the very spector of 
helplessness, of failure; it becomes 
panic, which in turn implies the actu- 
ality of the failure that will follow. 
There remains only the question, 
why does it follow it in exactly the an- 
ticipated forms? Why must the neurotic 
behaviorally imitate that dreaded im- 
age? Even a frightened bird, about to be 
devoured by a snake, becomes only fact- 
ually passive. It does not imitate the ac- 
tions of its murderer, and so the only 
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answer remaining available at this 
point is, paradoxically, that even the 
neurotic, just in being neurotic, has and 
exercises freedom, namely, the freedom 
of his own convictions. He acts like that 
image because he is convinced that it is 
true. This is a very telling case in point 
for the existentialistic tenet, Heidegger’s 
tenet, that human consciousness, hu- 
man self-understanding, the way in 
which an existence theoretically designs 
itself, is always ahead of the actualities 
of that existence, which are only de- 
termined thereby and do not, inversely, 
reflect themselves in the conscious theo- 
retical notions. It is only that these no- 
tions themselves always tend to be very 
insistent on conveying just that im- 
pression. Central to any existence, then, 
is the design of its own world status, 
its inner-biographically guiding idea or 
alternative of ideas, which can be traced 
genetically but can be understood and 
profitably explored only and always 
from the side of its own contents. 
These contents, which always (though 
not necessarily to everybody) make 
sense in the full, unmitigated meaning 
of that term, are therefore not rational- 
ized away in Existential Analysis, they 
are not replaced by constructs, not de- 
bunked, but are taken literally, con- 
cretely. Idea itself, as we may remember 
here, means originally not an abstrac- 
tion but an image, and while abstrac- 
tions can be untrue, images, which are 
very different from pictorial reproduc- 
tions of things, cannot. Ideas of a pa- 
tient in Existential Analysis are not re- 
duced to a kind of symptomatic ma- 
terial which supposedly becomes un- 
derstandable from his emotional condi- 
tion, but vice-versa are the only depend- 
able key we have to know that condi- 
tion in the first place, to determine the 
horizon of the world of the patient and 
of his self-understanding in it. They are 


also the only one for doing anything 
about it: as ideas, as we do well to rea- 
lize, they embody a claim to be true, 
so the first question which a patient's 
idea we find peculiar will arouse in us 
is not, why does he say so but, could 
this be true? 

The daseinsanalytic therapist-patient 
exchanges are therefore quite frontal 
discussions on a basis of absolute and 
equal freedom—free from any and even 
the most hidden implications of a mere 
status-derived or situation-based author- 
ity of the therapist. They are shared en- 
gagements of both partners at once, and 
what the two engage in is never the 
psyche of the patient in a fictitious iso- 
lation but always his world, always that 
which matters to the patient, and ex- 
actly on those terms on which it does. 
But Existential Analysis, while exercis- 
ing growing influence on the practice 
of psychotherapy in Europe, is itself not 
a therapeutic technique, a concept on 
which the phenomenological anthropol- 
ogist rather frowns, as you will now un- 
derstand, but is a theory of human ex- 
istences, the seed of a possible future 
science of man, and in order for it to 
grow and to spread the field must first 
be cleared of all those reductionistic, de- 
bunking notions of past decades which 
still keep crowding it. The shadow of 
determinism still looms large, its pro- 
tagonists, paradoxically if unwittingly, 
will always declare that no other no- 
tion is possible in the scientific age, the 
age of physics. But the scientific age and 
the physics which they have in mind 
are gone. Since Planck’s essay on the 
problem of freedom versus determinacy 
at latest, the pioneering physicists of 
our age are laughing off the concept of 
psychological determinism. It is the sci- 
entists of man who still traverse the 
desert of cartesian boredom which the 
physicists have left behind. It is the 
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scientists of man who continue to direct 
their gaze and the gaze of the public 
at all those little mechanisms of the 
psyche which operate in man exactly as 
long as he himself keeps on believing 
that they must. That the future has al- 
ready begun, then, can be bad for one 
single reason only, which is that at this 
same time the past is not yet over. 

The debunking itch is still a major 
motivating force throughout the broad 
expanse of anthropological science and 
practice in our day and wherever we 
look we find it. The typical impoverish- 
ment of phenomenal experience which 
is characteristic of the specialist and 
which underlies the entirety of the posi- 
tivistic world view, assists it. If some 
specialists were completely unmusical 
and if life in society had not neverthe- 
less led them to “believe in” the reality 
of music, any Bach concerto would 
be a lot of sound waves to them, as that 
concerto, however, it would be a sort 
of hallucinatory projection, meeting 
only infantile unconscious needs, on 
the part of the musical ones. It com- 
pletes the picture that the debunking 
never extends itself to those ideas which 
the specialist himself has experienced. 
If the same religious ideas are articu- 
lated in two widely separated historic 
scenes Jung reduces them to the work- 
ings of a collective unconscious; if in 
both it is believed that two and two 
makes four, a belief in which he hap- 
pens to share, he will not even think 
of such a thing. Jt is easier to correct 
flaws in the theoretical rendering of 
objects than to realize that intrinsically 
they are no objects in the first place. Ac- 
cordingly, each of the psychoanalytic 
dissidents from Adler on notices spe- 
cific impossibilities of theoretical con- 
sequence in the teachings of the master, 
none of them the untenability of psy- 
chological objectification per se. The 


result is then that the rejected reifica- 
tions and dogmaticisms only are re- 
placed by others. The conceptual real- 
ism, realism in the medieval sense of 
the term, which paradoxically unfolded 
under an empiricistic, nominalistic ide- 
ology, pervades the entire science of 
man in modern times. An original self- 
transcendent phenomenon, a manifesta- 
tion of spontaneity, is first replaced by 
a reification, an abstract object cate- 
gory; its phenomenality then disappears 
behind that category, and the subse- 
quent design of future practice making 
use of that discovery then exactly re- 
verses the structural order of its own 
model, of that phenomenon from which 
that category itself was only abstracted. 

This typical fallacy, which is very 
important, very basic to any under- 
standing of man’s more recent historical 
attempts at scientific self-understand- 
ing, is by no means restricted to the psy- 
chological fields. It can be shown in the 
thinking of Marx and the ensuing fate 
of Marxism. It can be demonstrated in 
contemporary sociology, there again 
mainly in some rightist doctrines—it is 
not a monopoly of either so-called con- 
servatism or so-called progressivism. But 
time is getting short and the psycho- 
analytic versions of the error offer the 
technical advantage of a greater sim- 
plicity, as well as familiarity. If Jung 
wants to reorient the neurotic to the 
divine as a psychic reality, his model 
is authentic religious experience, to 
which, however, the divine is the most 
real, the ens realissimum, as well as the 
end of all ends; not a quotation-mark 
reality, which can really be only a phan- 
tom, and very definitely not a means to 
ends, not even psychotherapeutic ends. 
If Adler wishes to reorient the neurotic 
to the interests of society, to which the 
patient is supposed here to contribute, 
he forgets that the authentic historic 
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contributions to society have never 
sprung from such contributing inten- 
tions. If Karen Horney proposes to 
guide such reorientation by the hu- 
manistic culture of the West, which is 
a documentary material, not to be con- 
founded with either its motives or its 
messages, I am afraid that the creators 
of that culture, the human models for 
the design, were themselves never 
guided by the factual image—only en- 
suing on their inspirations by quite 
different revelations and concerns—of 
just that material. And if Fromm be- 
lieves in a belief in life as the central 
integrating psychological power in man, 
he is belied by a mountain of evidence 
showing that life becomes the livelier 
the more it is oriented, not to itself, but 
to the polar principle of absolute other- 
ness—in Hegel’s term, to the spirit. But 
through all these misunderstandings 
there runs like a thread the substitution 
of the spontaneous by the manipulated 
and the unauthentic—the idea of copy. 
If one attempts their comprehensive 
definition, one might say that it is a 
man-manipulating itch, the itch to ma- 
nipulate others and oneself, by which 
contemporary western man in general, 
and the contemporary western scientists 
of man in particular, are possessed— 
and which such 1984-styled conceptual 
horrors as human engineering just hap- 
pened to show at a certain, almost paro- 
distic extreme. In putting our fingers 
on that manipulative itch, we illumi- 
nate the essence of modern conformism, 
of the sick nostalgia for being and mak- 
ing others just like everybody else, and 
of what answers and fulfills that nos- 
talgia—the ever-more absolute reign of 
the apparatus principle without and 
within, which within as without goes 
under the name of adjustment. As 
psychotherapists, as adult educators, in 
another word, you have the rare oppor- 


tunity at least to contribute to the de- 
struction of that most appalling threat 
to man’s status and man’s future, a 
threat which can be said to be only too 
human and to be the most inhuman yet 
of all of man’s possible fate-lines in our 
day. So, there is room for some hope 
that this presentation may also serve a 
more direct practical purpose. 

But it is not to be seen how manipu- 
lism can be overcome, how all the other 
fallacies of objectivism, those that could 
be shown here and those many more 
that could not could be gotten rid of, 
unless the scientists who deal with man 
start engaging in that practice of radi- 
cal reflection which they now abstain 
from because philosophy is not their 
field. This sorry compartmentation of 
their worlds not withstanding, it re- 
mains that objectivism, while also be- 
ing an anti-metaphysical ideology, is it- 
self an inadvertent metaphysics and in 
consequence of that inadvertency even 
a particularly blind one; that no de- 
cisive turns in the history of science 
have been the work of technicians, and 
that all of them either have been, or 
else have been preceded and largely in- 
duced by, events in the history of pure 
thought; that self-clarification of man’s 
world relations and world status, which 
is the ultimate essence of any psycho- 
therapy that succeeds in promoting in- 
ner integration and growth, is by na- 
ture and definition an achievement of 
philosophizing, and that there is no 
getting away from that; and that spe- 
cialism as an attitude on the part of 
scientists just dealing with man is for 
all too transparent reasons about the 
most perplexing self-contradiction any- 
body’s imagination can picture. The 
anti-manipulistic upheaval that now 
only has started among some theoreti- 
cians of man is bound to spread to all 
western societies sooner or later, and in 
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all western societies its quest and its 
message, just as much, is bound to be 
discomfortable to a certain sullen and 
widespread fear of ideas. While this is 
too bad only for the afraid, it also al- 
lows us a timely, up to date, redefinition 
of what they are afraid of: philosophy 
is the locus of all points which the tech- 
nician leaves unanswered. 
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DISCUSSION 


Louis E. DERosis, M.p. 


I believe that the emphasis that existen- 
tialism places on the person as the center 
of his own being is entirely in accord with 
what Karen Horney called “genuine feel- 
ings” in New Ways in Psychoanalysis in 
1939. These she defined as feelings which 
do not permit “analysis into allegedly in- 
stinctual components; (the term) combines 
the meaning of elemental and spontaneous.” 
Our speaker said, “Existentialism is con- 
cerned with the authentic . . .” 

In 1950, in Neurosis and Human Growth, 
Horney struck another note when she de- 
scribed the development of the child as 
requiring the growth of a feeling of belong- 
ing—a sense of the “we.” In this climate 
she believed that a person could feel free 
to “relate himself to others with the spon- 
taneity of his real (elemental) feelings.” 
The words “real” and “genuine” are inter- 
changeable. In addition to these feelings, 
the neurotic person develops others which 
we call compulsive. The term “compulsive” 
is not used in the restricted sense of the 
obsessive-compulsive neuroses. In Horney 
theory, the term “compulsive” is extended 
to become a component process of all forms 


of neurotic development. Compulsiveness 
describes, then, a process which is, in es- 
sence, the Ultimate and the Absolute, op- 
erating as if in the present. I say in addition 
to the genuine, for no neurotic can be 
purely compulsive in his development. The 
nearest observable state, descriptive of a 
greater compulsiveness, would be found in 
certain forms of schizophrenia existing in 
the back wards of state hospitals. 

Another important contribution of Hor- 
ney theory is the concept of evolutional 
responsibility which each person has to him- 
self, if he would realize and fulfill himself. 
We believe it is the development of this 
responsibility that is the doctor’s most im- 
portant task in therapy. We believe this 
task is possible of accomplishment only be- 
cause it is possible to recognize these same 
genuine feelings in our patients in assist- 
ing the process of helping them to differ- 
entiate these elemental feelings from the 
compulsive ones. In a crude sense, this proc- 
ess reminds one of the placenta at term. 
It has served its function, but once we have 
delivered the baby, our chief interest is to 
milk the placenta dry and then discard it. 
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This is the “evolutionary morality” of the 
patient to himself. There is a singular like- 
ness between a new-born baby and the 
emergence, by reason of the separation from 
the compulsive, of the genuine in the pa- 
tient. This genuineness forms his essential 
human-ness. Speaking of human-ness re- 
minds me of a patient who, at the onset of 
his analysis, owned a stupidly vicious dog 
that had to be kept muzzled all the time. 
This dog’s vicissitudes provided us with a 
gauge of the progress of this man. As the 
analysis was terminating, the dog was able 
to be free in the neighborhood, was able 
to play with children—and my patient was 
no longer a patient. In this case, both dog 
and man had broken with and out-grown 
compulsiveness! 

In this context, a central process, not 
adequately emphasized by our speaker, is 
the meaning of anxiety. I am bringing this 
in because it underlies, in our view, all 
neurotic phenomena. I want to juxtapose 
this process with what our speaker refers 
to as the object-subject split. I do not be- 
lieve, as he does, that the quarrel is be- 
tween subject and object, but rather, be- 
tween compulsive subjectivity and com- 
pulsive objectivity. The patient is forced 
to alternate between these two compulsive 
positions because of the underlying anxiety. 
At these times, the patient will report symp- 
toms such as indecisiveness, inertia, bore- 
dom, etc. And it is precisely because of this 
compulsive alternation of direction that the 
patient is unable to experience his own 
central core of genuine feelings. Therefore, 
his comprehensive feeling of self-identity, 
of “I,” is scarcely available to, or capable of 
development in, him. 

I believe it would be a seriously fore- 
shortened view of the whole man if he were 
not viewed as being able to experience at 
large or at will a feeling of objectivity or 


subjectivity or—to coin a word—of unitiv- 
ity. Indeed, I believe our capacity to reach 
out to him would be seriously impaired if 
this were not possible. I feel that it is well 
within the scope of man’s expanding vista 
to become freer and freer. And, becoming 
so free, he is increasingly enabled to en- 
compass greater and greater aspects of this 
seemingly polar process. To repeat, we be- 
lieve that polarity itself is not the problem. 
Rather, it is the question of the nature of 
the polarity. 

My last point, which was also my first 
point, involves the feeling of inner identity. 
It is the question of what Horney loved to 
call the Real Self. The quarrel is between 
the real self and the alienated or anxiety- 
determined self. These two symbols repre- 
sent different directions of becoming, as 
well as different states of being, at any 
given moment. It is because of the fact 
of the demonstrable existence of these 
anxiety-laden, splitting and fragmenting 
part-processes that Horney’s theory has 
a function to contribute in assisting the 
growth of the genuine in the patient. 
These part-processes, being purely par- 
asitic on these other processes, are sus- 
ceptible of dissolution once their foreign- 
body characteristics become manifest to 
the patient. When the patient is helped 
to feel more fully what the compulsion 
means, he will pluck it out. And in 
its stead, his spontaneity will find more 
room in which to grow. Therefore, it is 
not merely a question of “reflecting reflec- 
tion itself,” but a question, from our view- 
point, of a brand-new evolution in which 
self-reflection has a contribution to make. 
This contribution is in helping that person 
to check his self-destructive, self-alienating 
drives on behalf of what is capable of being 
and growing, what is, in fact, his newness, 
his Real Self. 
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RELATEDNESS AND ALIENATION 
IN GROUP PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BENJAMIN 


- THIS PAPER I shall define the terms 
“relatedness” and “alienation” and 
describe their role in the process of 
group psychoanalysis. “Group psycho- 
analysis is defined as a process con- 
ducted by a trained psychoanalyst in 
which the patient is helped to grow to- 
ward an increasingly greater realization 
of his total possibilities as a person. This 
is brought about by the patient’s be- 
coming more intensely aware of what 
was formerly unconscious and by a 
mutual process of emotional interaction 
between the patient and the analyst. In 
a group there exists in addition to the 
interpersonal relationship between pa- 
tient and analyst, many important re- 
lationships with the different members. 
This complicates the process, but it can 
enrich the growth of each participant. 
It becomes a broader experience of self- 
awareness and awareness of others 
through a valuable and increasingly 
freer contact with people. The con- 
structive potentials, the essentially un- 
conscious forces of strength and health, 
which are buried and imprisoned by the 
neurotic character structure of each pa- 
tient, are encouraged to emerge in this 
very human group process.” 
Relationship is the state of connec- 
tion or association between persons, 
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things, or within oneself. Things can 
have relationship or connectedness with 
each other. For example, the furniture 
and decor of a room have relationship 
with each other, meaning a state of con- 
nectedness. This may be artistically 
pleasing or not. In a garden, the floral 
and shrub arrangements have relation- 
ship as part of the ensemble. In astron- 
omy, the planets of the solar system 
have relationship to one another and to 
the sun. “Relatedness,” however, is a 
biological phenomenon. In its most rud- 
imentary form it is found in sexual re- 
lations of protozoa. The quality of re- 
latedness improves slightly as one moves 
up the evolutionary ladder and then 
spurts to great heights in humans. In 
birds and even more in mammals, there 
is relatedness between mother and off- 
spring. It is in man that the greatest 
capacity for relatedness is reached in 
both the intrapsychic and the interper- 
sonal sense of the term. 

As long as one is alive, one is engaged 
in relationships. People working to- 
gether, living together, or being part of 
the same group, form a relationship. 
Likewise, the various physical, emo- 
tional, and mental aspects that make up 
an organism are in relationship to one 
another. Relationship is a neutral term. 


Benjamin J. Becker, M.D., Associate Attending Psychiatrist, Jamaica Hospital; Adjunct Attend- 


ing Psychiatrist, Supervisor Group Psychotherapy, Hillside Hospital; Diplomate, American Board 
of Psychiatry and Neurology; Fellow, American Psychiatric Association; Fellow, Academy of Psycho- 
analysis. This article is a revision and elaboration of a paper read at the Fourteenth Annual 
Conference of the American Group Psychotherapy Association in January, 1957. 
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RELATEDNESS AND ALIENATION IN GROUP PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Relatedness pertains to the quality of 
any relationship whether interpersonal 
or intraorganismic. It is a state of being 
in more or less close relation with one’s 
real or healthy self. It is, therefore, a 
positive quality as against alienation, a 
negative quality. Unhealthy total growth 
of an individual, which includes per- 
sonality development, results in de- 
creased relatedness. The less relatedness 


that exists in any person, the greater © 


likelihood of mental or physical disease, 
or both. 

Although alienation is not a new con- 
cept, it has been presented most recently 
by two psychoanalytic authors, Karen 
Horney and Erich Fromm. As part 
of her psychoanalytic theory, Horney 
stated that people grew away from their 
real selves in the course of their de- 
velopment because of their reactions 
to adverse growth factors in their en- 
vironment. This process she called 
“alienation.”* Fromm stressed the im- 
portance of alienation, but described it 
from the viewpoint of social psychology 
and sociology. “By alienation is meant 
a mode of experience in which the per- 
son experiences himself as an alien. He 
has become . . . estranged from himself 
... The alienated person is out of touch 
with himself as he is out of touch with 
any other person.”* Fromm describes 
the interaction between the contempo- 
rary socio-economic structure and the 
character structure of the average indi- 
vidual. The result too often is super- 
ficiality and an impoverishment of the 
finer human qualities of people. 

Horney describes the alienated person 
as someone living in a fog, whose 
thoughts and feelings are vague and un- 
clear.* Such a person may be clever, as- 
tute, and able in some areas, blank in 
others. He has unconsciously suppressed 
the growth of vital, healthy elements of 
his total personality as part of a 
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makeshift, defensive adjustment to the 
problems of living. It is the task of 
psychoanalytic therapy to reduce the 
alienation, bringing the patient closer 
to his healthy potential, or real self. 

The greater the alienation within a 
person, the more confused are his 
values. There is a lack of clarity of 
vision, of feeling for life and for people. 
Through fear and insecurity, the alien- 
ated person focuses on superficiality, on 
illusions, on the deadening or even de- 
structive bypaths of life, rather than on 
the all-important development of con- 
structive human living. People come for 
therapy who are more or less aware that 
something is wrong with their way of 
living. Many more people, who never 
seek therapy, are oblivious of the extent 
of their alienation, or sometimes aware 
of anxiety, seek to escape in various 
ways. These escapes include psychoso- 
matic symptoms; resigned, superficial 
living; alcohol; sexual promiscuity; or 
compulsive overwork. Deep awareness 
of the extent of one’s alienation comes 
only after much progress in psychoan- 
alysis. We see evidences of alienation in 
impoverished family relationships. Fa- 
ther, mother, and siblings may live to- 
gether in a home where deadness and 
very little communication prevail. Many 
husbands and wives are inwardly alien- 
ated from themselves and thus from one 
another. They are isolated people, liv- 
ing together in an empty routine, bereft 
of emotional rapport and suffering from 
poor relatedness. 

Many people sense intuitively that 
their problems have an important con- 
nection with the quality of their rela- 
tionships and they seek to become part 
of a group therapeutic process. Natur- 
ally, they relate to the others in the 
group, to the analyst, and to the whole 
group process on the basis of their 
own inner problems. Disturbances in 
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relations with other people reflect in- 
trapsychic conflicts. In other words, 
troubled interpersonal relations are one 
external manifestation of inner con- 
flicts. The group therapeutic process is 
very valuable as a medium wherein 
people can experience the quality of 
their relations with others in a con- 
structively oriented setting. At the be- 
ginning of treatment, the patients are 
like eight or nine isolated and diversely 
fortified islands. Each has his own par- 
ticular defensive system, either bristling 
aggressively or camouflaged behind 
some facade. As they get to know one 
another and as they develop further 
understanding of the meaning of the 
process they are engaged in, they draw 
more closely together. They feel freer 
to express their thoughts and emotions. 
There is less fear, not only of what the 
others might say or think, but also of 
their own anxieties and vulnerabilities. 

Neurotic phenomena resulting from 
alienation, such as inertia, deadness, 
hopelessness, a dull clinging to ritual, 
are reached and diminished by the very 
force of interacting human relation- 
ships during group psychoanalysis. The 
freedom to express and to be himself, 
which is encouraged in the therapeutic 
process, may be frightening to the 
alienated person. On the other hand, 
the human closeness of the people in 
the group is comforting. This is less 
obvious in the resigned patient who 
fears and has repressed his need for 
human contact. Most patients who have 
approached the idea of group analysis 
fearing that close relationships would 
prove too threatening soon feel reas- 
sured and even encouraged by the con- 
tacts with other people. According to 
their needs or fears, people are attracted 
to or repelled by one another. 

The sexual needs of people, which 
are so closely linked with their emo- 
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tional needs, are affected by the degree 
of alienation within the person. Every 
individual, male or female, would pos- 
sess the capacity for full physical, sex- 
ual relationships with some member of 
the opposite sex and could feel the emo- 
tions of love, tenderness, and sympathy 
for the partner if healthy growth in 
life were not impaired. The many and 
various sexual disturbances which afflict 
so much of the population are associ- 
ated with different degrees and types of 
alienation. The married man who pre- 
fers masturbation to sexual intercourse, 
the problems of impotence, premature 
ejaculation, and frigidity, the various 
sexual perversions, are all examples of 
alienation from one’s true self. Of 
course, more specifically, these repre- 
sent special and unhealthy solutions to 
neurotic conflict. Many of the sexual 
problems reflect the compelling but un- 
healthy need to live in imagination 
rather than to develop one’s resources 
realistically even at the cost of much 
anxiety. While practically every patient 
has some sexual disturbance which is 
linked to personality problems, very 
few act out their psychosexual problems 
in the group. Most people try to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings, and 
attain helpful insights through com- 
munication in the group. 

A few must act out their conflicts and 
these patients generally have a serious 
problem of hopelessness at the time 
they do it. Of course, there are other 
factors which enter into the complex 
problem of sexual acting out. One man, 
unhappily married but a father of three 
children, came into therapy complain- 
ing of deadness, frequent depressions, 
and dissatisfaction with his wife. He 
had already made several unsuccessful 
attempts to engage in extra-marital af- 
fairs. He suffered from hopelessness and 
inertia. After a period of seemingly 
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cynical and sarcastic resistance to the 
group process, he surreptitiously made 
attempts to have affairs with each 
woman in the group. All turned him 
down except one, an unmarried woman 
about his age, who was also lonely, de- 
pressed, and hopeless about herself. 
Their sexual affair blocked their thera- 
peutic progress and both finally left the 
group. Here is an example of how 
marked alienation in both these pa- 
tients prevented the emergence of con- 
structive relatedness during the group 
process. They satisfied their respective 
needs in a neurotic, symbiotic relation- 
ship which could promise no hope for 
a future solution of their difficulties. 
Because of their alienation, they could 
not reach the constructive potential 
within themselves and the group to find 
healthy solutions to their problems of 
living on the basis of growing strength. 

When there is less alienation and 
hopelessness, sexual acting out in the 
group need not ruin the entire thera- 
peutic process. Jane, a married woman 
and mother in her late _ twenties, 
thought herself beautiful and irresist- 
able to men on the one hand, ugly, un- 
womanly, and just a “nothing” on the 
other. She was sexually cold and felt 
considerable resistance to the act of 
sexual intercourse. But she placed great 
importance on her role in sex and the 
use of her womanly attractions as a 
means of dominating men. She devel- 
oped anxiety easily in relationships for 
which her defense was aggressive be- 
havior. She was conflicted between 
needs to dominate and needs to be de- 
pendent upon an older man who could 
give her warmth and understanding. 
She experienced much anxiety when 
she joined the group. The relationship 
with the analyst was always very im- 
portant to her, for he symbolized both 
omnipotent protection and warmth. 


IN GROUP PSYCHOANALYSIS 


However, she could not dominate the 
analyst through sexual attraction. She 
became involved in some necking and 
petting with an older man in the group. 
At first this was discussed only in her 
individual sessions, later in the group. 
She became deeply aware of how she 
had to use this mechanism as a defense 
against the anxiety of close relation- 
ships with people and the fear of her 
own insignificance. Positive emotions 
of hope, of greater faith in self, began 
to take the place of her fears, and she 
was able to change the nature of her 
relationship to this man. From an ob- 
ject used to soothe anxiety, he became 
a human entity to whom she could re- 
late as part of the group process they 
were both engaged in. This change in 
relationship was easier for Jane than 
for the man. He was more hopeless, 
more resigned, and more alienated than 
she. He would have been content to 
drift into a blind-alley relationship. 
Fortunately, Jane’s constructive forces 
proved eventually to be helpful to both. 

People always communicate with one 
another in any group. The communi- 
cation is verbal, non-verbal, or usually 
both. Relationships depend almost en- 
tirely upon the nature of interpersonal 
communications. These vary with the 
individual’s neurotic defenses. Some 
people will use communication to eés- 
tablish power, to dominate others, or 
even to hurt others wherever they may 
be vulnerable. Others will reach out ver- 
bally and physically to attract, to win 
over, or to gain the affection of some 
others in the group. There is conflict 
in each patient between the construc- 
tive desire to achieve greater related- 
ness and the old neurotic defenses based 
on fear and hostility, which create 
greater alienation. This corresponds to 
the larger conflict of the entire group 
between cohesiveness, meaning greater 
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relatedness, and fragmentation, mean- 
ing greater alienation. 

In any group the factor of leadership 
is a very important one. In the psycho- 
analytic group, the leader (psychoana- 
lyst) is so by the implicit common con- 
sent of all members of the group and 
by virtue of his special skill and train- 
ing. The psychoanalyst is leader ex 
officio and is not elected by the vote of 
group members. Members of the group 
cannot reject this leader except by leav- 
ing the group. This also holds true for 
relationships among the group mem- 
bers themselves. They are obliged to 
maintain the relationship despite re- 
sentment, contempt, and the urge to 
reject. This creates an unusual oppor- 
tunity to develop greater relatedness 
with the other group members and with 
the analyst by continuously working 
through the relationship problems. 

The leadership of the analyst is both 
fervently desired and resentfully re- 
sisted. He is the symbol of hope, growth, 
and constructive forces within the 
group. However, he is also feared as an 
authority and is the projection of each 
patient’s own excessive demands upon 
himself. Thus the distrust, contempt, 
and hatred which patients feel for 
themselves are projected onto the ana- 
lyst. Throughout the group analytic 
process, patients experience a decreas- 
ingly unreal, distorted image of the 
analyst. As progress is made, a more 
human, equal relationship develops, 
with tolerance and respect for the ana- 
lyst’s individuality and human frailties. 
Such progress reflects improved related- 
ness within the patient. In the group 
analytic process, reducing the aliena- 
tion between patient and analyst is one 
of the more important therapeutic 
goals. 

The transference relationships be- 
tween patient and group analyst are 
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even more complex and more anxiety 
ridden than the relationships among 
group members. The patient’s uncon- 
scious attitudes toward the analyst have 
deeper roots. They are associated his- 
torically with the child’s and youth’s 
reactions to his parents. Socially, they 
are linked to reactions to various au- 
thority figures such as teachers, police- 
men, or officials. Dynamically, the atti- 
tudes toward the analyst may reflect 
conflicts around the areas of omnipo- 
tence, dependency, and “shoulds,” or 
unreal demands on oneself. 

In the relationship between psycho- 
analyst and group members, the per- 
sonal factor of the analyst is of utmost 
importance. Since the patient’s aliena- 
tion must be taken for granted as the 
very reason for therapy, the analyst 
cannot complicate and retard the ana- 
lytic process with his own alienation. 
As he must obviously relate to these pa- 
tients on the basis of his own personal- 
ity structure, a thorough and intensive 
personal, training analysis is indicated. 
This must be counted on to reduce the 
analyst’s own alienation and to make 
him aware of residual problems with 
which he must work in self-analysis. 
The analyst’s closeness to himself, the 
awareness deriving from his personal 
experience of growth through a psycho- 
analytic process, enables him to develop 
better relatedness with his patients. The 
analyst’s feeling for constructive move- 
ment must in some way be communi- 
cated to the patient for effective psycho- 
analytic relatedness. Just as it does in 
the peer relationship among patients, 
any impaired communication due to 
factors of alienation within the analyst 
will result in poor relatedness with pa- 
tients. It has been observed that all the 
individuals engaged in a psychoanalytic 
process, whether patient or analyst, .are 
affected by the human contact of a mu- 
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tual endeavor that encourages emo- 
tional and intellectual release. The 
analyst, who has reached a certain de- 
gree of closeness to himself, finds in 
most therapeutic relationships personal 
experiences which cannot be dissociated 
from his own growth. 

In group psychoanalysis, patients 
have an unusual opportunity to explore 
and understand their deeper conflicts 
in the whole area of differences. How 
important are differences in affecting 
group relationships? Can there be good 
relatedness despite differences if neu- 
rotic forces are diminished? People are 
troubled by differences in social posi- 
tion, religion, education, race, wealth, 
age, sex, and beauty. The inclusion of 
a variety of people, presenting marked 
differences, into a group complicates 
the therapeutic process. Nevertheless, 
the opportunity to develop better re- 
latedness with a broader aspect of hu- 
manity more than compensates for the 
increased difficulties of working in a 
group where marked differences exist. 
Overtly, the differences are very quickly 
minimized as people get to know one 
another, but the repressed, unconscious 
conflicts reveal themselves through 
dreams and through spontaneous in- 
teraction in the group. When conflicts 
arise over such differences as age or edu- 
cation people may make temporary alli- 
ances to defend themselves in the areas 
where they feel threatened. The alli- 
ances constitute defensive maneuvering 
which results from their feelings of vul- 
nerability. As relatedness to one an- 
other improves, the awareness of dif- 
ferences provokes less anxiety. 

I have included in the same group 
people whose ages varied from 21 to 50. 
The experience has been fruitful for 
all, and the age differences have pro- 
vided material for analysis which other- 
wise would have been missing. One 
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woman of about 50, who possessed a 
compelling need to mother people and 
to give of herself indiscriminately, be- 
came acutely aware of this through her 
reactions to a young man in the group 
who was looking for her to mother him. 
This led to a deeper understanding of 
the difference between giving out of the 
weakness of one’s neurotic defenses 
and giving out of the strength of 
healthy relationships with people. Dif- 
ferences in education are a frequent 
source of conflict in groups. People 
who have little formal education, or 
even high-school graduates, frequently 
feel at a disadvantage in the company 
of coilege graduates. Feelings of hostil- 
ity, self-reproach, and self-contempt are 
brought forth and can be worked 
through. People in groups are very 
conscious of appearance. One newcomer 
to a group was a young woman with 
artificial, flaming-red hair, who wore a 
brightly colored sweater and tight 
slacks. The rest of the group, who were 
of generally conservative appearance, 
were startled and quite critical of the 
new arrival. As they got to know her, 
they were able to relate to her less on 
the basis of this difference and more 
on her other traits, many of which were 
quite likeable. 

Some patients reveal the extent of 
their alienation through aggressive ex- 
pressions of their hostility. This is usu- 
ally an externalized expression of great 
self-hate and self-contempt. Hostility 
takes the form of many active resist- 
ances to group therapy itself. A patient 
may compare group unfavorably with 
individual therapy. He will find fault 
with the fees charged, the number and 
types of people in the group, the rate 
and kind of progress. He may openly or 
slyly express his contempt for and dis- 
interest in the other members of the 
group. Who are they and who cares 
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about them anyway? He may find the 
others too sick, too stupid, too unattrac- 
tive, or just plain boring. This patient’s 
attitude toward the group analyst re- 
veals the same problem. He makes great 
and unrealistic claims upon the analyst. 
He wants to cling, to be dependent and 
yet to destroy the very support he craves 
so strongly. He has claims that the ana- 
lyst should be brilliant, infallible, and 
all-giving. He feels fear, disapproval, 
and grudging admiration for the ana- 
lyst. Such a patient is eventually reached 
by the group process if he can remain 
in therapy. He is usually so fearful of 
close, trusting relationships that his 
impulses to reject the group and leave 
are very strong. Such a patient will 
need individual sessions where he can 
receive the support and encouragement 
of the analyst. 

Patients, who are particularly afflicted 
by pessimism and fears of their own 
deadness, are prone to indulge in act- 
ing out. This is often a more or less 
unconscious device to escape an anxiety 
provoking awareness of problems. Such 
patients are not ready and not strong 
enough to accept the freedom of taking 
responsibility for a new and more ma- 
ture type of behavior. There are some 
patients who repeatedly come in late, 
only dimly aware that this reflects, 
among other things, their self-frustrat- 
ing and self-defeating trends. This is 
also true of patients who repeatedly 
avoid attending the alternate sessions 
despite the group’s unanimous reitera- 
tion that a most valuable part of the 
therapeutic process occurs in the alter- 
nate session. Some patients avoid look- 
ing at the analyst, especially when they 
are speaking. Others will look directly 
at him and speak as if they must have 
his approval and protection in order to 
go on. One patient fell asleep and began 
to snore in the middle of a noisy group 
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session. Sexual acting out, which has 
already been mentioned in this paper, 
is another outward expression of alien- 
ation from self and from the group. Of 
course, it is more specifically a defen- 
sive solution to neurotic conflicts. I am 
not overlooking the idea that in sexual 
acting out there may also exist some 
positive feelings such as warmth, close- 
ness, affection, and movement toward 
intimacy with another person. One can 
find some positive movement in a good 
deal of acting out, even though it is 
basically a manifestation of the indi- 
vidual’s neurotic involvement. For ex- 
ample, some patients will always sit as 
far as possible from the analyst, and 
others as close as possible. In addition 
to neurotic needs for detachment or de- 
pendency, these patients may be striv- 
ing for greater independence or for 
more closeness through this acting-out 
maneuver with the analyst. One of the 
analyst’s technical tasks is to help the 
patient move from the brittle relation- 
ships inherent in acting out, with its 
unhealthy connotations, toward freer, 
more fluid relatedness wherein the pa- 
tient can express his feelings more gen- 
uinely. 

It requires courage for the patient to 
move forwar¢e in the psychoanalytic 
process. It is the courage of the pioneer, 
who is moving into unexplored terri- 
tory fraught with unknown dangers 
with which he must cope using new and 
untried weapons. Although growth and 
change are normal phenomena of hu- 
man living, transition is not easy at any 
stage of a person’s development and 
more difficult if there are neurotic im- 
pediments. Patients often are gripped 
by pessimism about their eventual 
growth. Their faith in themselves and 
in the therapeutic process sometimes 
wanes. In the group, people draw cour- 
age from the constructive efforts of the 
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others and of the group as a whole. At 
times group insecurity, uneasiness, and 
pessimism may come through. But with 
repeated positive experiences, patients 
relate to one another with greater con- 
fidence. 

Rand was one of the most cynical 
and pessimistic personalities I have 
seen. Yet he considered himself idealis- 
tic and humanitarian. He was loaded 
with much anxiety. At times he could 
be reached emotionally and he re- 
sponded by relaxing his rigid shell. He 
had great needs for affection and un- 
derstanding even though he constantly 
alienated people. He would tell the 
group they bored him; they were not 
intellectually stimulating; the women 
were not attractive; and he really was 
not interested in anybody else’s prob- 
lems anyway. After two years of clash, 
conflict, repeated group emotional in- 
teraction, of tragedy, comedy, and sheer 
plugging away, which the group psy- 
choanalytic process consists of, Rand 
found himself really relating to the 
group and its people. It came upon him 
as a surprise that he did not feel the 
same way any more. He was less cynical, 
pessimistic, and withdrawn. He had de- 
veloped greater feeling for human as- 
pirations, even his own, and had drawn 
courage from the group experience. 

As the patient profits from his group 
experience, he becomes increasingly 
aware of his evasions, his rationaliza- 
tions, and his projections or externali- 
zations. He becomes more capable of 
assuming responsibility for what he says 
and does. If he feels hatred, he will al- 
low himself not only to be aware of it, 
but also to understand his motivation, 
no matter how unfounded it may seem 
intellectually. Better relatedness im- 
plies greater honesty with oneself and 
others. Greater relatedness includes a 
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warm closeness to one’s own past. Wis- 
dom and maturity come through a thor- 
ough understanding and feeling for the 
past, even though one cannot change it. 
The patient must realize that the past 
remains within him as part of the pres- 
ent. He must accept the reality of his 
past and make peace with himself about 
it. The feeling of acceptance and un- 
derstanding by one’s fellow men in the 
group is a powerful healing force and 
gives the patient courage to become 
reconciled with himself. 

Greater relatedness in the group pro- 
motes greater group cohesiveness. There 
develops an increasing faith in oneself, 
in one’s ability to develop and utilize 
potential resources. The group experi- 
ence leads to faith in the efficacy of con- 
structively oriented groups and in the 
strength of the democratic process. The 
patient is willing and able to take re- 
sponsibility for himself, to slough off 
inertia, and to face anxieties. He will 
choose and want freedom rather than 
dependence upon the analyst with its 
related fears, hostility, envy, and ad- 
miration. There is a self-esteem value 
in feeling free and equal in a group 
where the basic understanding is that 
all are peers with equal rights and com- 
mon needs. Greater group cohesiveness 
is promoted by increasing awareness of 
commonality—of fate, desires, needs— 
in short, of humanity. 
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PART II—THE MIND STRUCTURE OF EAST AND WEST 


HAROLD KELMAN 


I HAVE ALLUDED to differences in the mind 
structure of East and West, the guiding 
principle in the former being juxtaposition 
and identity, and in the latter unity in 
variety. By mind structure is meant an in- 
herent guiding principle that shapes the 
perception of people in how they see the 
world and live in it, and ask and answer 
all the big questions, such as Who am I? 
What am I? What is life? What is death? 

In this discussion I follow Haas, from 
his provocative book, “The Destiny of the 
Mind: East & West.”1 Haas is not the first 
Westerner—or Easterner—to attempt to in- 
crease mutual understanding between East 
and West; another such effort by Northrop 
has influenced and moved me. In his “The 
Meeting of East and West,”? he states that 
the basic assumptions of the viewpoints of 
East and West are essentially philosophical. 
The philosophy of the Orient pays atten- 
tion to things in their aesthetic immediacy, 
while in the West emphasis is placed upon 
the theoretically designated and inferred 
factors in things. Concepts that refer to the 
aesthetic component, he terms concepts by 
intuition and those referring to the theo- 
retic component, concepts by postulation. 
By epistemic correlations—epistemic from 
the science of epistemology, or knowledge— 
he attempts to relate these two components 


in a two-term relation. Quite clearly his 
method is philosophical, as philosophy is 
understood in the West. 

But therein lies the difficulty, Haas says, 
because the terms and notions inherent in 
philosophy in the West are not only inap- 
plicable, they in fact obscure and falsify the 
spirit of Eastern thought. The main idea 
in the West is that all wisdom can be ex- 
pressed in concepts, in conceptual thought. 
The East by contrast “attempts to establish 
immediate contact with the Real.”1 The 
Greek word for essence is ousia, and to 
bring into clear contrast Western philoso- 
phy with its love of wisdom and the East- 
ern “desire for essence or Is-ness,” Haas 
suggested the term philousia. He says phi- 
losophy and philousia, the Western and 
the Eastern mind structure, “cannot really 
be compared and evaluated. One can only 
set one along side of the other.” 1 

Haas’ answer I find more congenial than 
Northrop’s. Northrop attempts to compare, 
evaluate, and relate East and West by epi- 
stemic correlations, i.e., by using Western 
philosophy and conceptual thought. In do- 
ing so, I feel he misses the essential point 
according to Haas, namely, that it can’t be 
done. The Eastern mind structure just isn’t 
built that way. Paul Schilpp, philosopher, 
reviewing Haas’ book felt confronted by 
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the same dilemma. He does not attempt 
Northrop’s method, nor does he seem to 
find Haas’ suggestion acceptable and, as I 
see it, leaves it up in the air. 

“That there is here profound insight into 
Eastern and Western civilization, no careful 
student of these civilizations will deny. To 
what extent this insight, this vision, is 
‘scientific’ may be debatable. But inasmuch 
as such a debate would have to be carried 
on from the standpoint of science, its out- 
come could not touch the fundamental 
issue, since it would be a one-sided debate, 
leaving the structure, intent and aim of 
the Eastern mind, as described by the 
author, out of the picture.” 

Many carry on one-sided debate, do not 
know it, and feel to their satisfaction that 
they have won. Just as many ask meaning- 
less questions, are unaware that that is 
what they have been doing, and hence can 
feel quite smug about the answers they give 
themselves. One-sided debate, asking and 
answering meaningless questions, blocks 
mutuality and human communing. The 
recognition that the debate is one-sided 
and the questions posed, meaningless, is a 
beginning. 

I feel the debate is not as one-sided as 
Schilpp makes it. It turns on the meaning 
of scientific. To the extent that scientific 
means concepts, scientific methods and ap- 
plied science, what science is to most peo- 
ple, there is no meeting ground between 
the mind structure of East and West. 

But science is not only concepts. Con- 
cepts would be quite meaningless without 
the scientific spirit and the scientific atti- 
tude; here there is a real meeting and 
commonality of West and East. The scien- 
tific spirit implies human beings searching 
for what is truer in nature and human 
nature. The searching is with passionate 
objectivity, not cold and dispassionate ob- 
jectivity, as is so often assumed. There is 
neither judging nor prejudging, nor assum- 
ing there is a right or wrong or a final 
answer. It is a searching with awe and won- 
der, courage and humility, and the willing- 
ness to put at stake what had seemed im- 
mutable. In the words of the East, the 


scientist is willing to relinquish his most 
cherished attachments. So where matters of 
spirit and attitude are concerned, the gap 
between East and West is narrowed—i.e., 
for mutual understanding and communing 
—and even some Western philosophies, 
such as philosophic empiricism and philo- 
sophic pragmatism, may be of help in this 
effort toward mutual understanding. This 
spirit is summed up by Burtt, philosopher: 
“The whole structure of the science of 
man, theoretical as well as practical, must 
be reconstructed so that it will harmonize 
with our moral and spiritual vision, and 
will become an effective instrument for its 
progressive realization.” ¢ 

What I have defined as some attributes 
of the scientific spirit, Martin has delineated 
as some of the attitudes of the holistic ther- 
apist in his relationship to the whole pa- 
tient: 

1) The non-teleologic attitude focuses 
on the what, rather than the why, and the 
therapist helps the patient experience his 
whatness by variations of the what question. 

2) Unconventionality—The therapist 
does not become involved in the manifest 
content, the patient’s questions, or social 
amenities. This disturbs the patient until 
he sees how compulsively attached he is to 
conventional patterns, which are unconven- 
tional to and blocking of spontaneous com- 
muning. 

3) Unobtrusiveness—The therapist does 
not intrude himself into the life of the pa- 
tient, but allows him free rein for his pro- 
jections onto the therapist. These in time 
he sees as contradictory, projections, unreal, 
and as his own. 

4) Incorruptibility—The patient comes 
into therapy when his defenses against anx- 
iety are breaking down. He attempts to in- 
volve the therapist in an uncreative rela- 
tionship in the service of attempting to 
reestablish these defenses. “This disclina- 
tion to become entangled in neurotic pseud- 
opodia I call incorruptibility,” Martin says. 
This holistic attitude protects the therapist 
from getting involved in the patient’s sys- 
tem of claims and counter claims, reward 
and punishment system, or compulsive sub- 
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mission—defiance patterns which he ulti- 
mately experiences for what they are. 

5) Respectful vigilance means a respect- 
ful listening to the whole patient and a 
sensing when some hidden or denied con- 
flict is being expressed in implicit ways, 
and helping him to experience it in all 
areas of his being, past, present, future, in 
dreams, in the sexual sphere, in the social 
and in the analytic relationship. He is 
helped in this experiencing by the thera- 
pist’s questions, which use the patient's 
exact words to help him feel their poetic 
and metaphoric meanings. “Respectful 
vigilance goes along with wondering, mar- 
veling and contemplating, and only occurs 
during periods of leisure and relaxation. In 
time, episodes of emotional insight occur 
with its concomitants. With each step to- 
ward feeling this total involvement in con- 
flict, he acquires a greater sense of exten- 
sity, integration, uniqueness and strength, 
and thus a positive spiral develops.” 

6) Threshold conscious—“Growth both 
in the outer and inner world involves a 
progression of threshold experiences with 
natural feelings of uneasiness, anticipation, 
something impending, followed by startling 
revelations.” 5 

There are real differences and also real 
similarities in the attitude of the Master to 
his disciple using the Koan technique, in 
the creative process, in the scientific spirit, 
and in holistic therapy as Martin has de- 
fined it. Spurious agreements and opposi- 
tions have occurred because of an over- 
focus on similarities or differences resulting 
in the creation of a distorted perspective 
regarding these disciplines. They are not 
mutually exclusive but mutually inclusive 
as aspects of a totality, the process of ful- 
filling human possibilities. 

I have dealt extensively not only with 
the limitations of the why question,® to 
which Martin alludes, but also of the who, 
where, and when questions. In the same 
paper I emphasized the importance of the 
what and how questions in the here and 
now, and in a later paper discussed the im- 
portance of the what and how in the here 
and now for becoming and being aware.’ 
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Also in discussing the symbolizing process, 
I used the concept of a spiral, as did Mar- 
tin, and in a somewhat similar way. My 
point was that what we start with is pure 
fact in ourselves and in the world around 
us; pure fact as defined by Northrop. Pure 
fact is at the bottom of the metaphorical 
symbolic spiral. One way to define therapy 
is: helping patients resolve distortions of 
the pure fact of themselves and the world, 
and to resolve blocks to the more spon- 
taneous and immediate availability of pure 
fact within themselves and without. And 
what is pure fact? It is the ineffable, aes- 
thetic, undifferentiated continuum behind 
all differentiations, all appearances. It is the 
identity aspect of the identity and juxta- 
position of the Eastern mind structure as 
defined by Haas. 

To recapitulate a bit, I have tried to 
point out step by step how in the West 
we have come to see the real but limited 
value of nineteenth-century science with its 
emphasis on quantification and the scien- 
tific method, and how twentieth-century 
science has arrived at the notion that real- 
ity is a picture created by our minds in 
which qualification is the more compre- 
hensive notion and the germinative ideas 
of form and structure can help us organize 
our qualifications into more meaningful 
patterns. Since mind is an aspect of con- 
sciousness, of being aware, an investigation 
of its functioning now comes to the fore. 

I have attempted to show successively 
how the assumptions underlying the con- 
cepts of transference, relationship, and com- 
munion were limited for an understanding 
of the process of communing. After identi- 
fying some of the differences in the West- 
ern and Eastern mind structure, I attempted 
to bring to the fore some of their similari- 
ties. For me they come out clearest in the 
method of holistic therapy and in the se- 
quence of changes the patient goes through 
in the course of therapy. From an overfocus 
on the surface, on things, dualisms and 
compulsive integrating, being helped by 
the therapist to experience more and more 
of his whatness and thereby his howness, 
moment by moment—in the here-now— 
enables his inner and outer horizons of 
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spontaneity to expand and permit him to 
experience how much his similarities to the 
rest of mankind exceed his differences from 
them. He not only experiences his contiguity 
with others, but his continuity. This does 
not mean a merging into the sea of the 
all with total loss of individuality. In fact, 
the contrary occurs. Genuine individuality 
becomes affirmed. 

My point about contiguity and continuity 
I feel has certain similarities with Martin 
Buber’s. In what he says about the [It 
relation, I see many points of agreement. 
By “It,” Buber means the practical aspect 
of living, which involves using nature and 
people, i.e., pure science and particularly 
applied science and sick involvement with 
people. To the extent that we focus less 
on the utilitarian, the applied aspect of 
science, the more the scientific spirit comes 
to the fore, and to the extent that people 
let go of their compulsive involvement 
with surface patterns, with their frequent 
materialistic emphasis, the less role will the 
I-It relation play in the total living of hu- 
man beings. But this, according to Buber, 
can only occur via the I-thou dialogue.® 


This is a living, present, personal and. 


immediate meeting which is unitary, and 
in which the individual responds with his 
whole being. Here there is contiguity, but 
also continuity because the meeting in- 
volves a mutual entering into, a transcend- 
ing of individual “I” boundaries. I feel 
Buber’s emphasis that the I-thou dialogue 
can only be consummated in relation to 
the Eternal thou affirms the notion and feel- 
ing of continuity. In Buber we have the 
mysticism of the Hasidim and much of ex- 
istentialism from Kierkegaard on. Though 
he may use the word philosophy, Buber 
quite explicitly is an enemy of all systems. 
I feel Haas’ term philousia more accurately 
fits Buber’s thinking, for Buber is con- 
cerned with essences. 

Contiguity, brings into the foreground 
the process of relating; continuity, the proc- 
ess of communing. To me, relating is a 
vehicle for moving toward communing. The 
comprehensive process is communing of 
which relating is a special case, an aspect, 


also holistically experienced. With the sub- 
ject of relating and communing, I will deal 
more extensively in the third part of this 
paper. I now want to continue with the 
nature of the mind structure in West and 
East. 


Trme—EAstT AND WEST 


Haas stated that the guiding principle in 
the Western mind is unity in diversity, and 
in the East, juxtaposition and identity. 
Some comments regarding the different ex- 
periencing of time may help illustrate how 
these viewpoints manifest themselves. 

Time has entirely different functions in 
East and West. “In the Orient time is but 
a formal and extraneous condition to the 
unfolding of civilization,” says Haas. “In 
the Occident, per contra, time is one of 
civilization’s great determining elements.” 
It is in the concept of evolution, not prog- 
ress, that we see some unique differences. 
“Genuine evolution is unity in variety 
perceived in the sequence of time.” The 
units or phases of an evolutionary civiliza- 
tion, like the parts of an organism, to use 
that analogy, do not function in terms of 
one another but for the whole. “The struc- 
ture of Occidental civilization is a unit.” 
Western history is evolutionary. The Occi- 
dent often presents itself as the only one 
with a sense for historical consciousness. 

In India, and I also have this personally 
from Prof. Sigerist, they do not have our 
idea of historical process at all. History 
is relating of events, anecdotes, and even 
fables without much regard for any single 
guiding principle. Time in the East is not 
abstract time as in the West, nor is it 
physiological or psychological time as we 
now begin to know it, though they both are 
a bit closer to Eastern “time-experience of 
distinct human groups. These time-experi- 
ences are the concrete modes in which the 
members of great civilizations are imbedded 
in the time-dimension.” 

“Time is the arch-enemy of all living.” 
The West not only admits time, it posits 
it to vanquish it. It therefore binds itself 
to time and accepts the condition of con- 
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tinual change as payment to time for sur- 
vival and for continuing self-identity. The 
notion of maintaining an identity in the 
midst of change is in harmony with the 
notion of unity in variety. 

“Primitive societies pit their stubborn 
sameness against time’s disruptive power.” 
Because for them, through rigidly adher- 
ing to traditional patterns, the element 
of change, and therefore the disruptive 
power of time, is thus ignored. The dra- 
matic aspect of time for them is reduced. 
The primitive man’s measures of time are 
the three living generations or an exten- 
sion from some momentous event, like an 
earthquake, which lacks a distinct location 
in time. “Primitive society therefore is be- 
fore and beside time. Its stagnation cannot 
even be called a negation of time since 
there is no clear conception but only ig- 
norance of time.” I bring in primitive feel- 
ings about time because they are connected 
with Haas’ feelings about magic. It is his 
thesis that in human history when changing 
attitudes toward magic occurred, the East 
and West went different ways. The atmos- 
phere of the magical did not become as 
remote and sparse in the East as it did in 
the West. 

The East regards the West’s attitude to- 
ward time not only as immoderate but even 
nefarious in view of its own pronounced 
discretion and wariness. “It refrains, so to 
speak, from provoking times’ hostility. . . . 
In China, time is viewed and is experienced 
as succession. Succession however is naught 
but juxtaposition applied to time.” Time 
is an unconnected succession. This is evi- 
dent in the Chinese patriarchal family. The 
family and the present patriarch do not 
have a personal nature. They both act as 
trustees of a legacy given to them from 
the past to be protected and carried on to 
the future. The present family is but one of 
an endless succession. The notion of iden- 
tity is present in the notion that ancestors 
are continuously reborn in the present 
generation. Past and future are absorbed 
in the eternal presence of the ancestral 
family. Time is thus overcome. Its endless 


continuity is transcended by the ever-pres- 
ent, one and the same ancestral family. 

The Taoist “sage penetrates the illusion 
and the futility of all human doings and 
human misdoings which result from the 
fallacious interplay of pairs of opposites. 
His is the insight that truth exists when 
these opposites meet and in meeting re- 
fute and annihilate each other. . . . He rises 
above time, beyond change and outside 
impermanence.” By the immovable reality 
of Tao, “the Chinese mind with infinite 
subtlety neutralizes the ghastly power of 
time” achieved by the category of identity, 
as in the ancestral family, as in doing is not 
doing, and in the intermingling of Yang 
and Yin, thereby neutralizing and concili- 
ating each other.” 

India’s attitude is almost a-historical. “In- 
dia’s penetrating insight into history’s lack 
of significance” comes from “her trenchant 
evaluation of the individual and his fate as 
the only historical reality.” India’s attitude 
is that though people, nations, humanity 
are the agents and subjects of history, their 
aims and actions are considered futile and 
doomed to destruction. “What reality there 
is in the world resides in the individual, not 
as a link and a member of the historical 
process, but in him as such.” The individ- 
ual participates and works out his fate in 
the karmatic or causal process of reincarna- 
tion. India is interested in this inner proc- 
ess in individuals, not in the chain of ac- 
tivities in the outside world. And “in this 
karmatic process, the individual is no 
longer the exponent of social and other 
conditions, nor the product of hereditary 
influences. Here, the circumstances of his 
birth and life are preordained, determined 
by karma acquired and accumulated by 
him in his past existences.” 

But time in India is measured in cosmic 
proportions. In the Indian view there are 
boundless and numberless worlds having 
their eternal and unchangeable rhythm. For 
all these worlds to complete their cycle, 
to then be absorbed into the Absolute, and 
then to begin over again, takes 311 trillion 
years. The Indian conception of time com- 
petes with the time measurements of our 
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modern astronomers. In this conception of 
time and in this “ever-recurring cycle of 
boundless worlds, the individual has these 
many opportunities to work out his own 
salvation.” But time in the Eastern mind 
is ever filled, concrete, experienced and 
recognized as adhering to phenomena. The 
idea of abstract or absolute time never de- 
veloped. Time has no reality in its own 
right, independent of time experienced. 
The Eastern mind is averse to “abstractions 
of a purely conceptual nature which con- 
stitute the life and essence of Western 
philosophy. . . . The Eastern mind strives 
rigorously to prevent the decomposition of 
knowledge into elements of a purely theo- 
retical nature. It tries to keep it within 
the boundaries of man’s manifest spiritual 
and material needs.” In short, it is passion- 
ately concerned with the what and how, 
here and now. 

In view of this attitude toward time, it 
is understandable that the East is not 
interested in social or political revolutions. 
It has enormous power for self-sufficiency, 
self-containment, and aristocratic reserve. 
Rather than changing social and political 
institutions as we have done in the West 
in endless succession and with results hardly 
outstanding, the East is more interested in 
changing the qualities of its leaders, or 
particular leaders, after long trial. 

As is so often the case, the artist senses 
what is in the vanguard of his time and of 
all time and expresses it in his medium to 
the extent that he has the stature for it. 
Picasso clearly takes his position against our 
notion of evolution so tied to Western uni- 
directional time with its phases and ideas 
of progression. He affirms the Eastern no- 
tion that the only reality is the individual. 
He does this in his intense personalizations 
of an idea in art form. In the quote below, 
he almost describes the Eastern notion of 
time as succession in juxtaposition. Picasso 
is painting, modern painting, the universal 
man being himself. 

And what does this seeming iconoclast 
want to teach his contemporaries? That tra- 
dition must be respected and that this can 
be done only by remaking it. So many see 


his work as always changing. A closer view 
shows that it never changes. The first is a 
Western view, the second an Eastern, and 
the third a universal one that contains the 
paradoxes of the changing/changeless, the 
timely/timeless, and the abstract absolute 
of the West and the spiritual absolute of 
the East. 

Picasso’s “whole work is one consistent 
unified effort toward a single end: the ex- 
pression of his personal view of reality. 
The problem which haunts him is his per- 
sistent desire for a more complete personali- 
zation of expression.” And to do so he 
seems to move with the Eastern attitude 
that finds an affinity and bond “between 
the grim and friendlier aspects of world 
and nature.” He moves toward construc- 
tion through a series of destructions. “A 
picture is a series of destructions. I do a 
picture—then I destroy it. In the end, 
though, nothing is lost; the red I took away 
from one place turns up somewhere else.” 
Like the Oriental and the Western mystic 
he expresses his truths in parodoxes. “As 
for me, what saves me is that each day I 
do worse.” 

Although people tend to speak of his 
work in terms of phases and stages, he 
warns against this. “The several manners 
I have used in my art must not be con- 
sidered as an evolution, or as steps toward 
an unknown ideal of painting. All I have 
ever made was made from the present with 
the hope that it will always remain in the 
present. I have never taken into considera- 
tion the spirit of research. When I have 
found something to express I have done it 
without thinking of the past or the future. 

“Whenever I had something to say, I 
have said it in the manner in which I felt 
it ought to be said. Different motives in- 
evitably require different methods of ex- 
pression. This does not imply either evolu- 
tion or progress, but an adaptation of the 
idea one wants to express and the means to 
express that idea.”® 


THE Macic Woripb 


Eastern and Western civilizations are 
descendants of the magic world. Man’s 
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connection with it lives on in him, though 
changed, having different positions, influ- 
ence and values in the East and West. In 
the magic world things are not identical 
with themselves, appearance counts for 
nothing and ocular proof carries no con- 
viction. It is a world of transmutations. It 
is a world in which symbolism is pre-eminent 
but not as an abstraction. The symbol 
really contains what it symbolizes. In the 
magic world there are no sharply circum- 
scribed things. All things transcend them- 
selves. The magic world is one of dynamic 
experiencing. Causality has no place. The 
magic world is connected by dynamic cor- 
respondences. There is no separation of 
the knower and what is known. Knowing 
is a non-conceptual awareness and know- 
ing is influencing. Also there is no oppo- 
sition of subject and object as in Western 
thinking. In the magic world consciousness 
soared above subject and object and ab- 
sorbed both. 

In evolving from the magic world, East 
and West dealt differently with reference to 
subject and object. “The Western mind 
fixes the object as the objectum—that 
which is thrown against the subject—in a 
word, the opposite. The world surround- 
ing the subject is an objective world. It is 
independent of the subject.” This applies 
not only to the material but the immaterial 
realms of mind and spirit. It is a form of 
mind, a way of looking at an inner reality 
as well as an outer one. Though the East 
severed its connection with the magic world, 
it maintained a closer connection of sub- 
ject and object. “What corresponds to the 
object in the West, in the East is better 
named—the other.” No matter the distance 
between, a distinct cleavage does not oc- 
cur. “A certain bond and affinity thus per- 
sists between the two embracing equally 
the grim and the friendlier aspects of world 
and nature. Hence the calm and the seren- 
ity, which despite the vicissitudes of fate 
and the violence of passions—both cer- 
tainly not inferior to those in the 
West—permeate the East and tinge the 
creations of its art and its thought.” In 
the East the closeness of the subject and 
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the non-subject (or the other) seems to be a 
residue of the magic world. In the West 
there is an autonomous object and in the 
East the other is coherent with and held 
in existence by the subject.* 

Because in the East the other, the non- 
subject, is close to and continuous with the 
subject, the other is neither made inferior 
and humiliated, nor superior to be mas- 
tered by it. It appears in juxtaposition to 
the subject with the same right of reality 
as the subject itself. This tendency to draw 
and to keep “the other near to the subject 
may be called the subjectifying or subjective 
attitude of the East in contradistinction to 
the objectifying or objective attitude of the 
West.” By subjective is not meant what 
we gather by our senses but that whatever 
lies behind the sensed phenomena shares 
the subjectivity of the world. In accordance 
with the Eastern primacy of the subject, the 
subject determines the reality of its world. 
Determine does not mean create. It means 
“that a strict correspondence exists between 
certain fundamental forms of subject and 
their worlds.” But different from the magic 
world, “in the Eastern orbit the subject is 
the instigating and decisive force.” In the 
magic world the subject is at the mercy 
and whim of the spirits present in all ani- 
mate and inanimate forms. A person’s ex- 
istence depended on his ability to identify, 
propitiate and please the spirits, often 
through the mediation of his medicine man 
or witch doctor. “Accordingly, the subjecti- 
fying attitude fulfills itself with greatest 
perfection by the extent to which the phe- 
nomena are divested of their character as 
the other. In the end, the ideal situation 
would be created when the subject meets 
and experiences itself, freed from the in- 
terference of otherness altogether. This 
would constitute the approximation of the 
pure and absolute subject. All this is in 
strict analogy and contradistinction to the 
ideal situation of the Western mind which 
insists that the approximation of the pure 
and absolute object has been achieved 
when all data including those belonging 
to the subject have been objectified.” But 
as we shall later see, pure and absolute sub- 
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ject is not the polar antithesis of pure and 
absolute object, because the frames of ref- 
erence in East and West are so different. 

“When as in the East the subject is 
posited first, it becomes the central unit. 
Correspondingly the non-subject—the other 
—will then appear as multiplicity, as the 
indifferent, unorganized juxtaposition of 
the phenomena. And the appropriate way 
of dealing with and disposing of this mul- 
tiplicity will be to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the number of its components and to 
bring the rest closer to the subject for po- 
tential ultimate identification with the 
subject. This then is the structure of the 
Eastern mind—juxtaposition and identity.” 

And it is because of this category of 
identity and identification of subject and 
non-subject that “the East seems to a high 
degree unaware of or at least indifferent 
to the clash of contraries. The single may 
be left single, multiplicity and variety may 
subsist, and pairs of opposites may remain 
untouched.” Here we see how much closer 
the East has remained to the magic world. 
In the West all data must be brought to all 
this variety. If you will, the West separates 
the object from the subject and then con- 
nects it from on top through concepts. The 
East holds the other—the non-subject— 
close and maintains its continuity through 
the identity of all behind apparent differ- 
ences. 

But about the non-subject, more must 
be said so that we do not unwittingly im- 
pose a Western notion, namely, that it is 
another name for object. It is not, any more 
than the Eastern notion of subjectifying 
means perceiving with the senses as it does 
in the West. The subject in the subject- 
other relation of the East is not the same 
subject which faces the object in the sub- 
ject-object relation of the West. “The 
subject-other relation tends to exert on the 
subject the same mitigating influence that 
it has on the non-subject. Then the sub- 
ject, though it maintains its undisputed 
predominance, does not stand in opposition 
to the other. It maintains its supremacy by 
admitting into its sphere the non-subject 
as a more or less remote relation. All these 


comparisons, the reader should realize are 
nothing but imagery utilized to illustrate a 
particular ontological fact... . 

“This emphasis on the subject does not 
mean that the East is alienated from the 
realities of the world. It is only the ap- 
proach which differs. Whereas in the West 
experience and actions are connected with 
the objectifying concept, in the East lies 
an immediate relation between world and 
subject, and hence in the immediate in- 
fluence to be exercised by the subject on 
the non-subject. Therefore, the foremost 
task of philousia is to investigate the sub- 
ject and its potentialities. Since for the East 
the subject is essentially consciousness, the 
task of philousia is better defined when it 
is termed an exploration of the realm of 
consciousness and its possibilities. Now re- 
turning to the problem of cognition the 
conclusion imposes itself. Eastern cognition 
is interested in consciousness itself. Western 
cognition is interested in the objects of 
consciousness.” 

Haas speaks of the inburst from the on- 
tological sphere of the mind siructures of 
East and West into the magic world which 
preceded them. Western philosophy makes 
a more radical break with this mytho-magi- 
cal world than does Eastern philousia. The 
atmosphere of philosophy is that of won- 
der. In it there is a clear separating of the 
act of wondering, the wonderer and the 
object wondered about. “Wonder lacks the 
elements of fear and dread.” The wonderer 
retains his freedom of involvement in the 
face of the object. He does not hesitate to 
investigate it. In the East “awe—a state of 
solemn dread and arrestive veneration— 
united man with the cause of his awe” and 
this awe exerts a restraining influence on 
the Eastern mind. The attitude of awe is 
not unknown in the West but does not 
exist as it does in the Eastern mind struc- 
ture. We have Kierkegaard’s “Fear and 
Trembling” and “The Concept of Dread” 1° 
as examples. “What makes this state of awe 
so prodigious a phenomenon is the im- 
manent homogeneousness of man with the 
cause of the awe, combined with that solici- 
tation to follow it to the end.” 
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Einstein may have been describing a 
similar feeling when he said, “The scientists’ 
religious feeling takes the form of a rap- 
turous amazement at the harmony of natural 
law, which reveals an intelligence of such 
superiority that, compared with it, all the 
systematic thinking and acting of human 
beings is an utterly insignificant reflection. 
This feeling is the guiding principle of his 
life and work, insofar as he succeeds in 
keeping himself from the shackles of selfish 
desire. It is beyond question closely akin 
to that which possessed the religious gen- 
iuses of all ages.”21 C. S. Lewis, scholar, 
romancer, and Christian apologist, presents 
with imaginative directness “the divine, 
magical, terrifying and ecstatic reality in 
which we all live.” Davis, his reviewer said, 
“By successfully bringing such diverse ele- 
ments into imaginative unity, “Till We 
Have Faces’ exerts, far beyond most novels, 
that combination of awefulness, wonder and 
attraction which is what the word ‘fascina- 
tion,’ in its Latin form, really meant.” 1? 

Awe and dread as intrinsic to reality are 
not alien to us in the West. As yet the 
awareness is limited to a few, some of 
whom labor mightily to bring it to the 
many. Toynbee’s efforts might here be in- 
cluded. He finds a common floor under all 
seven of the higher religions and asserts: 
“The phenomena of which we are aware 
do not explain themselves. Man’s own pres- 
ence in the Universe is, for him, an accom- 
plished fact which has not come about by 
any choice or act of his, and this presence 
is spiritually greater than man _ himself. 
Knowledge is not an end in itself, but is a 
means to action. Man’s goal is to seek com- 
munion with the presence beyond the phe- 
nomena, but this harmony requires that 
man rid himself of his innate self-centered- 
ness."23 Again and again we come upon 
communion, be it with the presence be- 
yond us, the all, God. And it is my thesis 
that as we expand our theoretic, thera- 
peutic, our human horizons, we will be able 
to help more people resolve their self- 
centeredness, have more moments of com- 
muning which will in turn promote the 
process of those moments being more fre- 
quent, wider and deeper. 
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Wonder and awe have one attribute in 
common. They free us from the primitive 
fear which paralyzed the capacities of the 
mind of those who lived in the magic world. 
While for the West questions are as im- 
portant as answers, in the primitive world 
answers come first as myths, and in the 
East there is an immediate and direct path 
to answers. The Easterner does not go via 
the objectifying of data and conceptualiza- 
tion. For the Easterner otherness is not 
foreign. The objective world is deprived of 
sovereignty. He does not look for reality 
in it and least of all in the physical world. 
“To the East reality is somehow intimately 
connected with the subject. The coexistence 
of man and that which inspires awe in his 
awful experience finds its consummation in 
the identity of both. Ignoring the objecti- 
fying process of thought, the East dismisses 
the outer world as the all-important ob- 
ject of speculation. Instead it stresses the 
necessary relationship of the Real with the 
subject. This immediacy of the Real en- 
ables the East to reach at an early moment 
supreme answers to basic problems.” 

Haas shows further how the subject-other 
and subject-object relation points up other 
differences in Eastern philousia and West- 
ern philosophy. In the West subject-object 
are opposites which by a logical principle 
on a deductive plane, as in dialectics, a 
neutralization of this antagonism is at- 
tempted. In the East the subject-other re- 
lation is experienced as complementary 
polarities which at the point of neutraliza- 
tion symbolizes the Real. This is evident in 
Yin-Yang philosophy and in Taoism. In 
the West there are a number of philoso- 
phies that seem similar to those of the East 
with their complimentary opposites, of 
which Heraclitus’ is an outstanding ex- 
ample. But Heraclitus’ conception differs 
fundamentally from that of the East. He 
presents “a purely natural, almost scien- 
tifically conceived process from which there 
is no escape and expounds it in philosophic 
terms” and not in terms of philousia.1 

“Nurtured by and existing in the realm 
of concepts Western knowledge has severed 
every close tie with the magic world. But 
Eastern knowledge points clearly back to 
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its magic origin. At the higher levels of 
knowledge, the magic impact returns puri- 
fied and exalted.”’ And “at the summits of 
philousia, this state is itself knowledge. 
‘Being equals knowing’ and ‘no knowing 
without the corresponding adequate be- 
ing.” 

And in the West, science, having studied 
nature, ‘reality,’ with one concept after 
another, each one exposing the limitations 
of the one prior to it, ultimately ends up 
with the conceptualizing mind facing it- 
self. But even here the subject-object rela- 
tion still obtains. The mind is regarded as 
an object by the subject and concepts are 
formed about the conceptualizer. Out of 
this straight jacket we do not escape as long 
as we see conceptualized categories in sub- 
ject-object, as long as we believe there is 
only one mind structure, the Western one. 

I have gone into this extended discussion 
of some points in Haas’ book because they 
have considerable relevance for experienc- 
ing communing. To make myself quite clear 
at the outset, I do not feel the Eastern 
mind structure far superior or far inferior 
to that of the West, nor does Haas, though 
some reviewers of his book implied or as- 
serted that they felt this was Haas’ position. 
That the Western mind structure has very 
evidently been far superior in matters of 
pure and applied science is amply evident. 
And we can ask: and where have these 
technological advances brought us? That 
the Eastern mind structure has been far 
superior in matters spiritual, history amply 
attests. No great religion has ever come out 
of Western soil. And we can ask: and what 
has come of these great spiritual riches? 
Answers, questions, if there be either, both 
or any, wait on time and the conviction 
of some that each, the West and East, can 
contribute to each other for their mutual 
benefit. This belief or faith I also have. 

My feeling is that reared in the West, 
we can only move toward communing via 
the starting points the West gives us. Hav- 
ing explored and exhausted these possibili- 
ties, it is our responsibility to avail our- 
selves of what the East has to offer us. I 
feel, as well as I can, as a Westerner, that 
the experiencing of the subject-other rela- 


tionship of the East, based on juxtaposition 
and identity, opens doors to communing 
which hitherto many of us were not ready 
for, but now are. It will also open to us 
more experiencing of awe, and of wonder 
and magic. There has been an increasing 
interest in this magic world with its corre- 
spondences and transmutations. The ex- 
panding interest in psychical research— 
parapsychology—with its concern with clair- 
voyance, precognition, telepathy, and psy- 
chokinesis is evidence of this. The old 
alchemist’s dream of transmutation of basic 
elements has become a fact. It is of interest 
that Bohr, Nobel physicist, speaks of com- 
plementarity and simultaneity. Jung has 
written extensively on alchemy. With W. 
Pauli, Nobel physicist, he wrote “The In- 
terpretation of Nature and the Psyche.” 14 
In it they discuss the concept of synchronic- 
ity in relation to complementarity. Also 
they bring in the concept of psi-causality 
as different from physical causality. There 
is much in this book, and in the whole field 
of parapsychology, whose concern with in- 
fluences at a distance is very reminiscent 
of the magic world. 

Attempting to experience more the sub- 
ject-other relation will also bring us closer 
to our natural biological rhythms from 
which we have become disconnected in 
the West through our over-emphasis on 
reason and action. Dissociation from what 
is spontaneous, natural, primitive, and or- 
ganic has been a theme dwelt upon in the 
West by many, among them Trigant Bur- 
row and L. L. Whyte.1¢ Having again 
made contact with our organicity we can 
transcend it to the realm of the spiritual, 
while organically living in the here and 
now. For transcending the bodily aspects 
of organicity, Yoga techniques have been 
of proven value for centuries. In these 
techniques there has been a tremendous 
increase of interest in the West as there 
has been a resurgence of interest in mat- 
ters moral, religious and spiritual. 


THe Macic 
AFRICA AND THE WEST 


All this is neither new nor alien to many 
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in the West. But as usual it is the artists, 
the poets, and the novelists who express it 
first, long before it is, and maybe can be, 
formulated into theory. They are not 
bound by the need to give proof. Your 
knowing response is their veritification. 
The novelist is free to deal with the big 
issues of living and dying without scien- 
tific restraints. His intuition, his talents, 
his gifts are his guides. Stewart Cloete tells 
us much about juxtaposition and identity, 
about the magic world and the meeting of 
the West and the primitive world. Maybe 
it was as much part of nature’s grand de- 
sign that Cloete had his roots in Africa as 
that Mevrou Anna should meet that wise 
old black Kaffir witch doctor, Rinkals, in 
“Turning Wheels.” 17 

About nature’s grand design, that wise 
old Boer voortreker Mevrou Anna de Jong 
knew much. “Ja, ja, in life there were many 
and all were the same, all different aspects 
of one mighty project. It was one that a 
coloured hussy should wear a string of 
amber beads that had cost much good 
money, and one that a cow should bite the 
tail of her young calf, nipping it at the 
root, to encourage it to drink. It was all 
part of the life stream which ran its ap- 
pointed course in spite of man and to de- 
spite him, each living thing going its di- 
verse way, accomplishing its divine purpose, 
renewing itself by its reproductive func- 
tion and finally, exhausted, dying, and be- 
ing eaten that other creatures might live 
and multiply. The longer she lived the 
more clear it all became and the things 
which were so obscure in one’s youth when 
one’s mind was clouded by the hot cours- 
ing of one’s blood, were now easily de- 
cipherable. Nor did the path matter, for 
were it straight or krom as the hind leg of 
a dog, the end remained the same.” Every- 
thing was different, yes, in its outward 
form, but in its essence it was always the 
same. Not in a static same but in a fluid 
one, made up of flux and change, of the 
ebb and flow of life’s stream and all of 
nature. 

And when it was part of nature’s grand 
design for them to meet it happened. “For 
days they talked, these two, the old Kaffir 
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and the old White woman, for in both 
there was much wisdom, and each could 
see into the mind of the other and admire | 
its dexterity,” the skinny black man and 
Anna, big and round as a butterball. She, 
wise with life and nature, a Bible reader, 
quoting it to her purposes with little faith 
in preachers, and he also wise with life 
and nature and living in his natural milieu 
of primitive magic with its influences, cor- 
respondences, transmutations of spirits, and 
transmigration of souls. Rinkals knew that 
to turn aside fate because of what he could 
prevision from throwing the bones, having 
visions, and reading his dreams, would be 
to have evil returned for good even from 
those he loved. And he was humble, “For 
what must be will come to pass, and 
though by my magic I can do much to avert 
disaster, there are some things which are 
beyond me; this, being very old and wise, 
I acknowledge freely to such as I can 
trust.” 

And let there be no mistake. Both Mevrou 
Anna and Rinkals had a rare sense of 
humor, loved life, and enjoyed it to the 
full, and neither spent any time fearing 
death at the moment or eventually. Life’s 
horizons were too filled with living. So 
often the philosophy—more accurately, a 
feeling for the essence of things—is re- 
ferred to as resignation and asceticism. 
But this comes usually from those who be- 
lieve a frantic effort to avoid pain and pile 
up material possessions is living, and who 
feel that by their brains, their will power 
and their actions, they can divert life’s 
stream from the course it will inevitably 
flow. 


THE Macic Wor.p: 
EAsT AND WEST 


Some of Mevrou Anna’s and Rinkals’ wis- 
dom was acquired by John Hersey’s young 
American engineer and prospective dam 
builder as he was pulled up the ‘great’ 
Yangste, the Ten Thousand Mile River, 
with its wide, shallow parts and sluggish 
currents, its gorges and rapids, whirlpools 
and criss-cross undertows, its terrifying 
spring rises up to 275 feet, its occasional 
sudden rises of thirty feet in three days, its 
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yearly flooding of thousands of square miles, 
and its annual destruction of people, vil- 
lages, animals, homes. 

Much of this wisdom he glimpsed from 
Old Pebble, the head tracker. “I have no 
home; my body is my home. But I am an 
old good. I shall stay on boats, and there 
will always be someone to hire me, and 
when I am old, all my brothers in the boat- 
men’s guild and all the captains on the 
riverside who know me will give me a 
few coppers in payment for the friendship 
I have hoarded for them. I will have plenty. 
I will have a fine funeral.” 18 

In time the young Western engineer who 
had started out in such a hurry became 
open to, “What patience! What everlasting 
endurance! This patience was not simply a 
matter of resignation, for it had in it a 
large measure of determination, even of as- 
piration.” This he felt as Old Pebble and 
his ragged companions towed the junk 
through Wind-Box gorge, with its heart- 
bursting demands on them toward the end 
of the long up-river trip. Here he saw 
“ecstasy-in-work” on their faces and heard 
Old Pebble burst “into the most amazing 
song. .. . His song now was like a miracle 
—as wonderful as the first crying of a new- 
born child,” and then it happened. The 
head tracker slipped. Was it an accident? 
Was it on purpose, the slipping and all 
that happened in the next few minutes in 
Old Pebble and all those who experienced 
it? “There are many things about those 
few moments of which I am not sure, and 
which puzzle me.” And several pages later 
the young engineer still felt, “I did not 
know; I do not know.” But the cook had 
given him his answer before it happened. 
They all had sensed something was happen- 
ing in Old Pebble when early in the trip 
he said that when he had “enough” of the 
river, he would go back to farming. But 
what was enough? The young engineer had 
been insistently asking, “Is he tired of the 
river?” Does a tree get tired of growing? 
answered the cook, who “had a way of re- 
sponding to questions but not answering 
them.” 

Mevrou Anna and Rinkals were matured, 
open and available for their meeting, could 


and did go on from there. Our young en- 
gineer has many more trips up the Ten- 
Thousand Mile River to meet with Old 
Pebble in himself. Haas attempts to help 
us make some of these trips by pointing 
the way. One of them is in helping us 
glimpse the Indian cosmic conception of 
time with its boundless and numberless 
worlds having their eternal and unchange- 
able rhythm, taking 311 trillion years to 
complete their cycle, to be absorbed into 
the Absolute, and then to begin over again. 

And the West brought face to face with 
its own mind, through an endless succes- 
sion of scientific theories, with mind itself, 
with consciousness, now also begins to 
speak in Indian-sounding poetic metaphors. 
Swann, physicist, scientifically reminds us 
that in 10 to 12 billion years the sun will 
cool, contract and die. A similar fate awaits 
the whole universe. In the process of the 
sun’s death, all life on earth will die too. 

“The spectacle is a depressing one and 
one may well wonder whether any real in- 
tent of purpose would have been achieved 
by it. Was the purpose really to create a 
fifteen-billion-year spectacle? Was the uni- 
verse made that it might be observed by 
what we call living things during the brief 
lifetimes of such individual beings, or even 
during the brief lifetime of all life in the 
universe? 

“If it is not this, are we merely con- 
fronted with an end which is naught but a 
confession of failure? Or has this titantic 
episode constituted simply a part of some- 
thing else, something else which has not 
yet revealed itself, at any rate in its entirety, 
to those creatures, man and his kind, who 
have formed part of that material picture? 

“Has this material universe constituted 
merely the chrysalis from which a very much 
more beautiful structure has been born, 
or is to be born, a structure in which the 
things to be spoken of are such things as 
souls, things which have left behind the 
battles of their birth and formed a spiritual 
world where strife no longer is to be found, 
neither strife of human beings nor the 
strife of cosmical forces, where death is no 
longer the inevitable end of strife? 

“If, indeed, such is the case, we may 
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join the bard of Avon in likening all that 
we see around us as but a vision doomed 
to melt into thin air, in which the great 
globe itself and everything on it shall dis- 
solve. But here, instead of joining in the 
dramatist’s thought that not a rock will re- 
main behind, we shall see something re- 
maining, something that is indeed very 
real, something that was hidden from us 
in large measure during our mortal lives, 
but which will remain as the only final 
reality after the material universe which 
gave it birth has died.” 19 

Swann makes giant steps toward the In- 
dian cycle of 311 trillion years when he 
speaks of 15 billion years as “the brief life- 
time... of the universe.” But when he speaks 
of the spiritual world “as the only final 
reality” he had leaped with seven-league 
boots. The spiritual world he described 
sounds very much like the Indian Absolute, 
and the Real of Zen Buddhism. And in 
Professor Swann’s words, we sense not only 
wonder but also some of the awe and dread 
of the magic world. 

To be continued 
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NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE SELF 


Jack L. Ruins 


PART I 


HE “SELF” is one of those ubiquitous 
terms, of which there are many in 
psychiatric usage, which Hardin’ has 
designated as a “panchreston,” or an 
explain-all, analogous to a panacea or 
cure-all. It expresses concepts everyone 
seems to know the meaning of, yet 
which may have radically different 
meanings for each. For instance, one 
comes across such different references 
as individual and collective self, con- 
scious and unconscious self, subjective 
and objective self, physical and spirit- 
ual self, holistic self, organismic self, 
real self, actual self. Many other terms 
are used more or less synonymously 
with self: person, individual, psyche, 
character, being, ego, body, and so 
forth. That there are so many descrip- 
tive terms and uses indicates either one 
or several of the following conditions: 
1. That the definition or term is used 
in a particular subjective or arbitrary 
sense given by the user which has little 
relation to the individual human be- 
ing. There is nothing wrong with this 
provided the user is clear within him- 
self about the limitations and makes 
them clear to others. 


2. That what occurs within the hu- 
man organism is so complex that it is 
necessary to employ different terms to 
describe different functions, organiza- 
tions, and aspects. Here it is necessary 
to recognize that one refers to parts, 
not the whole. Then we must assume 
that the subsidiary terms have reality 
and the over-all term a limited explana- 
tory meaning, except as a generality. 

3. That there is a specific, total psy- 
chological organization of the human 
organism to which the term “self” can 
correctly refer but which our present 
theories do not yet adequately describe, 
so that we are obliged to make do with 
basically incorrect designations. 

This is not a question of mere ter- 
minology or semantic hairsplitting. 
Subjective definitions and the coining 
of new terms are necessary and good 
when they add to our understanding, 
clarity, and means of communicating; 
they are a necessary way of conceptually 
symbolizing an underlying state or 
function. The same holds true for mak- 
ing conceptual models, for the struc- 
turalization of psychic activity. The 
danger—and I believe we are no more 
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exempt from this than any other psy- 
chological school—is that one may 
mistake his definition or model for the 
underlying reality and deal with it as 
if it were a thing instead of the expres- 
sion of some more or less intangible 
underlying state or process. How often 
we speak of character or personality 
structure. Do we really mean the struc- 
ture or form? Or how often do we de- 
scribe the idealized image as up there 
and the despised self as something 
down there; or analysis as the peeling 
off of successive layers? And if we do 
not mean these descriptions, I wonder 
how many of us have asked what we 
really do mean? Or, in simpler terms, 
we speak of a person’s dependency or 
aggressiveness or any other quality 
coming up, being repressed in, or 
coming into conflict. What are we 
really referring to? What occurs when 
an individual strives to attain ideal- 
ized goals, or when he turns his shoulds 
against himself, or during alienation 
from himself? Of course, we can avoid 
the question by maintaining that we 
are clinicians and so deal with only at- 
titudes, relationships, with potential or 
actual behavior. In theory this is all 
that is really necessary. We observe 
and, within our theoretical structure 
in therapy, we try hopefully to help 
bring about changes in personality and 
in all the forces that are involved. Cer- 
tainly excessive psychologizing makes 
the individual into a machine, but ex- 
cessive attudinizing does not do justice 
to his most complex, often beautiful, 
often irritating but always amazing 
psyche. 

It is my belief that we have not paid 
enough attention to the psychological 
processes which make up the self and 
which underlie our clinical theory. 
The terms employed are secondary in 
themselves, even irrelevant. It is my 
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purpose here to present some views on 
the organization and function of the 
psychological self, which may clarify 
and in a sense synthesize some currently 
held concepts and terminology. 

In its most generally held meaning, 
the self refers to all that a person is as 
a unique individual distinct from and 
yet part of everything outside. Such a 
definition is obviously inadequate, inas- 
much as it is static and tells us nothing 
about what occurs within that person 
and, secondly, it raises the question of 
who is to decide what a person is. Will 
the concept of an observer be the same 
as the person’s own description of him- 
self, even granted that all possible 
observable traits, behavior, mental qual- 
ities could be described objectively? Ob- 
viously this latter condition is impos- 
sible, since as Goldstein? has pointed 
out, even the act of description falsifies. 
This seems to create a dilemma; we 
must observe in order to describe and 
discuss, yet self-description has the ob- 
vious distortions of which we are all 
aware. As to which self might be called 
the truer, the more correct one, we are 
obliged to say that both are equally so. 
This is not claiming that individuality 
is relative, but rather to emphasize the 
first two qualifying criteria of our gen- 
eral definition, namely, its personal 
quality and the element of awareness 
involved. In other words, one cannot 
properly speak of a collective self with- 
out introducing an arbitrary notion. 
We are then treating attributes of in- 
dividual psychology found concurrently 
in many people as if they could be 
abstracted to form an entity. 

In emphasizing the personal and 
awareness elements of the self, it might 
be asked whether these do not refer to 
the “sense of self” or the “self-image.” 
I do not feel that the two terms are 
synonymous. Sense of self implies self- 
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consciousness; self-image refers to a con- 
ceptual notion with a structured or 
ideational basis. I feel that these fac- 
tors are aspects of self, but alone do 
not constitute the state of being a self, 
of selfhood. 

A comment on the term “objective” 
as I have just used it is appropriate at 
this point. I understand objective and 
its transitive form, to objectify, as hav- 
ing at least four different meanings. 
The first, as used above, indicates with- 
out distortion, without the interpretive 
human element. The second is the con- 
ceptual sense, a structuralizing, the cre- 
ation of a thing, of an object. The third 
is an experiential or positional sense, 
in a direction, being an object to or 
other, over there. The fourth is the 
active sense, being acted upon, receiv- 
ing, being determined by or done to. 
So, too, its antonyms, subject and sub- 
jective, have at least the same four cor- 
responding meanings. 

In order to understand the complex- 
ity of the factors involved, it is necessary 
to briefly examine some of the major 
psychological views of the self and as- 
pects thereof which are relevant to our 
discussion. 


FREUDIAN THEORY 


Orthodox metapsychology contains 
three concepts of importance to us here: 
the ego, libido, and its cathectization 
and object-seeking. It is surprising how 
little one finds the self referred to with- 
out some qualifying adjective. Freud 
does not define it in any detail; he does 
refer to it particularly in his paper 
on “Instincts and their Viscissitudes.” 
Here he uses it at times as synonymous 
with ego. (The term “ego” is likewise 
rather ambiguous, referring sometimes 
to a part function, sometimes to the 
total personality). Sometimes it is used 
as an entity distinct from the ego and 


from the instinct organization. Even 
Fenichel does not discuss the self in his 
encyclopedic book; neither do Hinsie 
and Schatsky in their psychoanalytic 
dictionary. Other later writers, such as 
Hartmann, Lowenstein, Anna Freud, 
Spitz, Erikson and Szasz, do consider the 
question in greater detail. 

Hartmann® et al., in their paper on 
“Formation of Psychic Structure,” at- 
tempt to clarify each of these concepts 
and distinguish between them. They 
consider that in its most basic form the 
self refers to the child’s early psycho- 
physical organization, as distinct from 
non-self, that is, from objects in the ex- 
ternal world. It consists functionally of 
an amorphous organization of instinct- 
ual thrusts. With the notion of psychic 
stratification, Freud considered this as 
early id, but later authors suggest a 
variation, namely, that this early self 
is not id but an undifferentiated sub- 
stratum from which both id and ego 
will arise. In this earliest phase external 
objects are presumed to be felt as in- 
distinguishable from self. Experien- 
tially, we might infer that all is subject, 
though this cannot be tested. 

The ego arises as a means of direct- 
ing and controling inner drives, through 
the combined influence of inner sensa- 
tions, particularly unpleasant ones, of 
perceptions, of body surface and parts, 
and of external objects, and through 
deprivation of satisfaction by external 
objects, like mother. These factors give 
objects an autonomous reality. The ego 
is thus formed by a combination of in- 
ternal and external perceptions reach- 
ing consciousness. Hoffer has studied 
this early process in some detail.* He 
describes the early self as a body self 
which goes through a quiet growth un- 
til there is heightened inner stimula- 
tion. This is relayed through a body 
part such as the mouth to the environ- 
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ment. As the ego develops, it consists 
then of fragments, such as the body ego, 
the mouth ego, etc. The relationship of 
such psychic parts to the total body 
image or self-image of the child is dif- 
ficult to determine from Hoffer’s writ- 
ings, and I feel that these concepts are 
left fuzzy and unclear. But the point is 
made which further expands the ques- 
tion, that these fragments may continue 
to function in certain cases as autono- 
mous entities. 

The means by which the self or ego 
proceeds to grow and defines its own 
boundaries is through the object-taking 
propensity of the libido, or its cathexes. 
Libido energy tends to seek and attach 
itself to objects, either external or in- 
ternal, and will shift from one to an- 
other with changes in stimuli or frus- 
tration of the seeking. The objects may 
be ideas or images or body parts or the 
total person or the ego itself. The na- 
ture of this bond is nowhere clarified. 

Hartmann *-¢ has well discussed these 
questions in several thoughtful papers. 
After pointing up Freud’s ambiguous 
use of ego versus self, he carefully dis- 
tinguishes the ego as not synonymous 
with personality, with individual, with 
subject as opposed to experienced ob- 
jects, with self-awareness. To him the 
self is the total person and the ego is 
a psychic substructure which can be de- 
fined by its functions, namely, control 
of motility and perception, reality test- 
ing, thinking, character expression, de- 
fense against stimuli, and synthesis. He 
postulates furthermore an autonomous 
factor in the ego, personal, perhaps 
tempermental, not dependent on in- 
stinct or reality molding, which devel- 
ops through learning and maturation. 

The ego either takes over desexual- 
ized or neutralized id-drive energy, 
or has its own “ego drives” which are 
directed on to objects as “interests or 


socially useful” activities, for example, 
striving for wealth, prestige, egoism, 
self-assertiveness. He emphasizes that 
although these qualities have no part in 
the etiology of neurosis, there is a pos- 
sibility of antagonism between such ego 
functions, or intrasystemic conflict, and 
a need to study them to understand bet- 
ter such questions as ego identity. 
These, he states, “are hardly ever un- 
conscious in a technical sense but we 
meet difficulties granting them into 
consciousness . . . often because of 
their closeness to id tendencies.” 

This ego growth supposedly occurs 
through three mechanisms: introjec- 
tion, projection, and identification. By 
introjection the image of an object as 
it is conceived to be is incorporated 
into the ego and so remains; libido is 
then directed toward this inner object. 
That is, the image retained by the in- 
dividual replaces and corresponds to a 
real external object. Projection refers 
to the placing upon an external object 
qualities which are undesirable to one- 
self. It may mean the creation of an 
object, that is, the giving of seeming 
reality to what is subjective, as well as 
the selection of particular attributes out 
of a real whole. Identification is the un- 
conscious molding of a person’s own ego 
after the fashion of one that has been 
taken as a model. In the primary form, 
psychic energy flows on to the real ob- 
ject. It is object identification. In the 
secondary form the inner object repre- 
sented becomes the object of psychic 
energy which is withdrawn from the 
real external object. The individual 
then thinks, feels, and acts as the model 
is conceived. This differs from introjec- 
tion in that in the latter the individual 
often is aware that the inner object is 
foreign. 

Szasz, in his study of the psychology 
of pain,’ attempts to clarify this ego- 
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inner-object relationship. He feels that 
energy may well be fixed upon the ego 
—a condition Freud related to feelings 
of self-esteem—but also upon the self, 
a condition he would denote as “self- 
representation,” as distinct from object- 
representation. He uses the terms “in- 
terested in” or “preoccupied with” as 
synonymous with the fixation of energy 
upon an object. He designates three 
types of object relationships whereby 
the ego may experience (pain): the ego 
taking the self as object, taking itself 
(the ego) as object, or taking the body 
as object. He likewise introduces the 
body image as a conceptual notion of 
the physical body, from which it may 
differ, so allowing for distortions in the 
localization of inner (painful) experi- 
ence. 

These above-mentioned mechanisms 
are insufficient, according to Erikson,® 
to explain the functioning adult per- 
sonality, which is a gestalt and more 
than the sum of previous identifica- 
tions. He calls this totality “ego iden- 
tity” which he defines as a combination 
of the “sense of individual identity, an 
unconscious striving for continuity of 
personal characteristics, a criterion for 
silent doings of ego synthesis, and a 
strength of inner solidarity with a 
group’s ideal. . . .” In other words, al- 
though espousing the orthodox analytic 
framework, he comes closer to the so- 
called cultural views and his ego cor- 
responds more to the notion of self 
as an experiential totality. The fourth 
psychological mechanism he calls iden- 
tity formation or “the establishment of 
an evolving configuration through in- 
tegrations of constitutional givens, li- 
bidinal needs, favored capacities, signifi- 
cant identifications, effective defense, 
and consistent roles recognized by so- 
ciety.” The sense of this identity may 
at times be conscious, particularly dur- 


ing periods of crisis, or experienced 
preconsciously as a feeling of “psycho- 
social well-being.” He advocates that 
in the ego’s perceptual and regulative 
dealings with the self, the designation 
ego be reserved for the subject and the 
self for the object. “The body ego 
could be said to be part of the self pro- 
vided by attributes of the organism or 
might be more appropriately called the 
body self . . . The ego ideal is the repre- 
sentative of the ideals, images and con- 
figurations which serves for comparison 
with an ideal self.’’* 

It is significant, I believe, how little 
classical psychoanalytical writers have 
dealt with the experienced aspects of 
the self, that is, not only with the total 
sense of self but also with the quality 
and nature of inner experience. Al- 
though psychoanalysis is by its own 
definition primarily a motivational 
and drive psychology and so carries its 
own limitations, it does treat of the 
phenomena of conscious-unconscious. 
One would expect more attention to be 
paid the question of self-experience in- 
volved herein. Many authors have in- 
dicated their awareness of these ques- 
tions and have recognized a need to 
clarify the relationship between ego 
and self. A few have moved a little fur- 
ther in this direction—Szasz with the 
ego experience and Erikson with his 
sense of personal identity—but to my 
knowledge none has dealt systematic- 
ally with it. 

There are perhaps several reasons for 
this neglect. First, with its early empha- 
sis on infantile and developmental psy- 
chology many observations had to be 
made of infantile behavior before the 
stage of communication, and extrapola- 
tion made as to theory from adult be- 
havior. It is nevertheless curious that 
with the development of speech at just 
the time that the child can speak of “I” 
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and “me,” attention shifts from this 
self to the ego construct. Secondly, as 
excellent an observer and theoretician 
as Freud was, he admittedly kept him- 
self detached from and, uninvolved 
with his patient; following this tradi- 
tion, principles of intrapersonal rela- 
tionships have remained objective, 
based on libidinal traits which are more 
or less emotionally detached from an 
individual’s total experience. Thirdly, 
total self-experience cut across the the- 
oretical dichotomies of personality on 
which Freudian analysis is built. In ad- 
dition to the conscious-unconscious, 
Freud sets up the polarities ego (sub- 
ject)-outer object, and active-passive. 
It would be tempting to equate the ex- 
periencing “I” with ego and active sub- 
ject, but this does not hold. Not only 
are unconscious ego-mediated drives 
(where in theory the ego is the active 
subject) often experienced as either 
being “other” or being outside, but the 
experiential situation is even more 
complicated, when in theory, the ego, 
or the self might be taken as object. 
And even the sense of psycho-social 
well-being described by Erikson may 
not be experienced as an “I” feeling, as 
we see in the successful or the extremely 
alienated neurotic. 


JUNGIAN THEORY 


Jung contributed to our present ap- 
proach by refusing to conceive of the 
ego as a structuralized entity and by at- 
tempting to relate consciousness of the 
self to psychic function. He states that 
the so-called ego is an object in con- 
sciousness and that thus the child 
speaks of itself in the third person. La- 
ter, when ego contents become charged 
with energy of their own, the feeling of 
“I” arises. Consciousness is defined as a 
state of recognizing or knowing, at first 
merely connections between psychic 


contents; then, in terms of maturation, 
it becomes a monistic state of total 
being; finally it becomes an awareness 
of simultaneous but opposing com- 
plexes of inner duality, that is, of the 
individual being “estranged” from him- 
self. This may be experienced as a state 
of inner tension, of having a problem, 
of the subjective “I” being aware of and 
having to accept as part of himself in- 
ner or environmental occurences felt - 
as strange or “other I.”® In other words, 
“the ego consists of record images 
through the senses transmitting stimuli 
from within and without, and the ac- 
cumulation of past processes. . . . We 
cannot speak of ‘the’ ego but of ego 
complex because ego has fluctuating 
compositions and cannot be just ‘the’ 
ego. It is a complex of representations 
which constitutes the centrum of my 
field of consciousness. . . . not identical 
with the totality of my psyche. There- 
fore we can discriminate between the 
ego and the self, an ego is subject of 
consciousness while self is subject of my 
totality. In unconscious fantasy the self 
often appears as an ideal personality.” 
Furthermore, although Jung ante- 
dates current thinking with his com- 
ments that “the human mind is some- 
thing to be experienced,” he divides 
inner-feeling experience into sensation 
(conscious perception via the senses), 
intuition (unconscious perception), and 
feeling (affects), a descriptive categoriz- 
ation which detracts from his step to- 
ward a total experiential psychology. 


CULTURALIST CONCEPTS OF THE SELF 


The so-called culturalists (Sullivan, 
Fromm, May, Meade, Horney, etc.) ex- 
tended the framework of the self toward 
the external pole and moved in the di- 
rection of pattern and process rather 
than structuralized concepts of intraself 
functioning. 
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However, to Sullivan?” + the self was 
something quite different from what we 
have hitherto met. The self does not 
refer to an entity of total being but a 
part aspect, along with which the dis- 
sociated and the selectively inattended 
are other aspects, all three of which 
make up the total personality. The self 
is synonymous with self-dynamism or 
self-system, and designates a configura- 
tion of energy manifesting itself in in- 
terpersonal processes and as always 
changing, not as a fixed entity. Along 
with the learning of language and the 
experiencing of restraint, the self 
evolves from reflected appraisals of 
others. It so comes to consist of traits 
which are approved of, and is thus re- 
lated to inner feelings of well-being, 
which reminds us of Freud’s tendency 
to pleasure-seeking. This self, however, 
does not correspond to self-awareness, 
to the I. It is more a supra-experiential 
agency, with background and _fore- 
ground, before and after; it maintains 
and, at the same time, limits awareness 
by means of anxiety, and merges with 
the dissociated contents experienced 
as non-self. In addition, it controls the 
direction of personality development 
through inhibiting the learning of any- 
thing radically new and dissociating it. 
Thus it organizes and selects what 
values, what me-you patterns, will be 
incorporated into itself. In this direc- 
tiveness, its resemblance to the ego can 
be seen. 

Clara Thompson’? has emphasized 
that this self or self-system devoted to 
concealing unacceptable attitudes, and 
therefore to the avoidance of anxiety 
by security operations, does not cor- 
respond to the total individual person- 
ality or self. It does not include a place 
for the development of individual po- 
tentialities or capacities. And although 
she cites Sullivan’s view that the self as 
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an autonomous entity was only “a de- 
lusion of unique individuality,” she 
clarifies it by remarking that interper- 
sonal theory simply does not concern 
itself with this total or true self; it 
neither denies nor affirms it. 

However, it seems to be another en- 
tity, the “personification of self,” which 
would correspond to the subjective 
feelings of “I.” This Sullivan describes 
as a quasi-entity, an as-if-experienced 
structure which, while at first felt as 
“good-me, bad-me, and not-me” (in 
reference to approved or disapproved 
qualities), is then modified and en- 
riched by later cultural concepts, such 
as the importance of masculinity, re- 
ligious or racial stereotypes, etc. The 
similarity to Erickson’s Identity Forma- 
tion comes to mind. In other words, 
this entity is a combination of a self- 
image, behavior pattern, and pseudo- 
self experience. If the self is a configur- 
ation of energies, this is a conceptual 
image or model of the pattern based on 
external objects and the values attached 
to them. 

As I understand this view, the indi- 
vidual experiences himself as something 
he is not; it is difficult to see how he ex- 
periences what he is. That is, the self 
organizes energy patterns—in them- 
selves without substance or autonomy 
since they exist only in reference and 
relation to others—which are concept- 
ualized or personified into descriptive 
“as if” pseudo-realities and so influence 
behavior. To me, the essential intra- 
psychic process is somehow lost, viz. 
how the energy patterns—a notion 
which could have value if they were 
further studied as inner experiences— 
become the self-concept. The individual 
is seen as if he were a framework, a 
shadow, existing from his periphery, so 
to speak, with a void between that and 
his central processes. 
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Tue Ho.istic PsycroLoGicAL VIEW 


Here I would include the views of 
such authors as Goldstein, Masserman, 
Lewin, and the Gestalt psychologists. 
With their emphasis on the organism 
or total personality as a unit, there is 
little consideration of, or definition of, 
the term “self.” At times it is used 
synonymously with organism or total 
individual, at times as the experiential 
object of feelings, that is, as a part en- 
tity similar to the Freudian ego-object 
relationship. But regardless of the term 
used, the holistic concept, while help- 
ful in describing psychic function, has 
many limitations. Within the notion of 
unitary function, it emphasizes falsities 
introduced by the isolation of parts and 
the effect of part function on the whole 
organism. 

It avoids structuralizing and uses the 
principle that form follows function. 
For instance, it rejects the dichotomy 
conscious-unconscious and the separa- 
tion between emotions, thoughts, and 
actions, seeing these as aspects of total 
behavior rather than as compartmental- 
ized areas of intrapsychic processes. 

It is primarily an action psychology 
and the principles enunciated “ex- 
plain” the behavior in a descriptive 
sense. Changes in function and behav- 
ior occur as a result of “tendencies” 
such as the tendency to completion, the 
tendency to preferred behavior, or of 
field forces, which are inherent in the 
nature of the biological organism. 

It does not consider how such 
changes in function occur, that is, what 
produces them or what takes place 
within the psyche during such change. 
This notion is not too different from 
Sullivan’s Configuration of Energies; in 
both, psychic dynamisms are implied. 
But whereas he personifies them and 
makes them secondary to external 


forces, this psychology describes them 
without relating them to each other or 
to inner experience. The intrapsychic 
forces are, in a sense, mechanistic 
forces or, if they do actively interact 
and make up a functional organ, it is 
implied rather than elucidated. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL VIEW 


Although the phenomenological psy- 
chologists are primarily concerned with 
the self—and use it interchangeably 
with Ego or Individual—their concern 
is with its states of being rather than 
its psychological function.** Although 
there are subtle variations in concept 
among the different authors, the gen- 
eral distinction is made between the 
Self that enters into experience (the “I” 
and the ’’Me’”) and the very act of ex- 
periencing or the positing of conscious- 
ness. If there is consciousness, aware- 
ness, or knowledge, there is already an 
objectification. The empirical Self or 
Ego is only an appearance, an “as if” 
or “dasein.” This is distinct from the 
underlying immanent or existent or 
Real Self. That is, if there is conscious- 
ness of Self, it is claimed there must be 
something preceding that is aware of 
having the consciousness. The quality 
or state, functional in a sense but static 
rather than dynamic, which makes the 
Self what it is, is Being. The Being that 
is related to the objective and empirical 
Self is “Object-Being” or “Dasein” or 
“being-for-itself”’; that related to the 
immanent existential self is “Being-in- 
itself” or “existenz.” The original con- 
stituting of pure consciousness, the so- 
called existential act, is pre-reflective, 
precognitive, pre-given; it precedes any 
awareness of Self or inner experience 
or any discrimination between subject 
and object, not in the developmental 
sense of infantile experience but in the 
sense of present experience. The con- 
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scious-unconscious dichotomy is denied 
since whatever is unconscious can po- 
tentially come into experience, thought, 
or action. 

The empirical self is not to be con- 
fused with the social individual as he 
relates to others and to the world, al- 
though it is involved in consciousness 
of others. Instead, there is an immedi- 
ate, immanent consciousness of others 
and of the world. It is this attribute 
which keeps existential psychology from 
being accused of excessive preoccupa- 
tion with subjectivism or self-isolation. 
All experienced attitudes toward others, 
all self-personification or self-identifi- 
cation would be self-deception; neurotic 
and psychotic misinterpretations thus 
would be merely greater degrees or 
varieties of distortion. To experience 
others, whether in the sense of intellect- 
ual knowing or emotional feeling with, 
as I (subject) relate to You (object) is 
to impart to others a quality they do 
not really have. That is, although obj- 
ects have their own properties of being, 
our apprehension or experience of 
them is the result of the “projects” or 
“intendings” of our own state of being. 
True relationships between individuals 
such as must exist, for instance, in the 
therapeutic situation, consist of a total 
open confrontation of being, intuitive 
if you will, which is neither intellectual 
nor emotional alone but includes both 
and goes beyond them. The experience 
of another as Object must become the 
recognition of him as Co-existing Self. 

Feelings such as anxiety, fear, awe, 
etc. are recognized as part of inner ex- 
perience, yet do not constitute emotions 
or affects as we ordinarily consider 
them. They are, rather, thought of as 
modes of awareness of different states 
of Being, or of differences between 
them. Phenomenological or Existential 
Analysis then consists of laying open of 


Being as it is translated into conscious- 
ness of others, into acts and into per- 
ceptions. As the self-deception of empi- 
rical being is broken through, and with 
increasing consciousness of the under- 
lying existential Being, the experienc- 
ing of objects, of Self, and of others 
comes closer to reality. 

I feel that this approach contributes 
to the concept of self-organization by 
adding the dimensions of Being states. 
The term “Self” is used indifferently as 
referring to the existential, transcend- 
ent self or the empirical self of every- 
day experience, or to both combined. It 
consists neither of configuration of en- 
ergy, of forces or drives, nor of processes, 
patterns or structuralized organization 
but of immanent states which are static 
yet reflected in all psychological func- 
tions. These are not experienced in 
themselves but through the mirror of 
inner experience, so to speak. Symbol- 
ism is important but objects must be 
understood as they are in themselves, 
independent of both the patient and 
the observer’s interpretation. So that 
while this concept is an advance in 
understanding the total Self, it too con- 
tains its own limitations, since as ana- 
lysts we cannot negate our daily observ- 
ance of processes and forces at work 
within the Self. It must be necessary 
to combine the non-psychological phe- 
nomenological concepts with some of 
the psychological notions we have. 

Schilder attempted to do this.*® Al- 
though he accepted Freudian principles 
to a large extent, he was influenced ex- 
tremely by phenomenological concepts. 
He followed a drive psychology but 
saw phenomenological concepts in a 
way different from the Freudian in 
stincts coming from an Id, since he re- 
jected the structural division of the 
psyche. They are simply impulses with 
affective value. And as important as 
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“drives” are “acts,” which would seem 
to refer to the total psychic process of 
orienting oneself to or intending ex- 
ternal objects. Rappaport,’* although 
he retains the notion of Ego as the me- 
diating agent of drives, comments that 
this Ego is not the classical analytic one, 
but corresponds more to the concept of 
the Self. All objects and concepts are 
imbedded in a complex of drives, atti- 
tudes, images, feelings, thoughts, which 
Schilder designates as the “sphere.” It 
is with this “sphere” that he replaces 
the unconscious. He states that all 
which is not conscious, is not uncon- 
scious in the analytic sense. Instead, as 
part of the “sphere,” it is organic and 
so not subject to analysis. Every percept 
causes its entire sphere to “reverberate” 
and it is out of the interaction of these 
simpler elements or systems that the 
direction of the impulse is determined; 
thereby any object is experienced as 
thought, action, image, or feeling. The 
world of this sphere is total inner ex- 
perience. Any nucleus from within it is 
directed toward reality-thinking 
through phases of active transformation 
and symbolization during which con- 
cepts are ordered into “great realms” 
of Good, Bad, Spatial Relations, etc. 
These constitute “acts” which can be 
experienced consciously and subjec- 
tively. Thus, there is a hierarchy of con- 
sciousness from a very low level in this 
sphere to a very high concept corre- 
sponding to the Ego. 

This approach to psychic organiza- 
tion is most congenial to me. I might 
say that some of my own ideas are in a 
way an elaboration of it. Although 
Schilder is concerned with the nature 
of inner experience and the processes 
involved in its transformation, the con- 
cept of this sphere is not clear. The 
scope is limited by having to retain 


them within the framework of classical 
analytic terms. 


THE Horney VIEw?? 


The concept of the Self is of crucial 
importance in Horney theory. Yet I 
dare say that most of us accept the term 
with only minor reservations as to what 
it really refers to. In Neurosis and Hu- 
man Growth it is often difficult to de- 
termine the significance of the term 
Self, as used alone; its meaning can 
only be understood from the total con- 
text. Aside from the use of the term in 
the descriptive, reflexive sense, three 
concepts are referred to. Thus, she first 
distinguishes the “Actual Self,” that is, 
the empirical self in William James’ 
terms, as being all that the individual 
is, and this would correspond to the 
most general concept I have noted pre- 
viously. 

This Self must be distinguished from 
two others: the Idealized and the Real 
Self. These cannot be rightly seen as 
parts but rather as aspects since they 
are clinical, that is, functional, sub-di- 
visions and are not related directly to 
psychological organization. They can- 
not be structuralized in any sense. Nev- 
ertheless, in some of her references, 
they are used as if they were entities, or 
objectified. However, we must take 
care not to confuse the apparent entity 
with the underlying realities as many 
Freudians have done in structuralizing 
the Ego-Id Concepts. These “selves”— 
and it is my opinion that the term Self 
cannot properly be applied here—are 
at most temporary groupings of many 
psychological qualities, with a func- 
tional relationship to each other. | 

As I understand this concept, the 
Idealized Self begins as a group of ideas 
about oneself which become more or 
less organized into a concept and image, 
if you will, of whose irrational and 
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imaginary nature the individual is at 
first consciously aware. In other words, 
this image is at first experienced as 
something other, as object apart from 
the “I.” Then, with the neurotic’s shift 
toward identification with this image, 
which is repressed into the unconscious, 
the person experiences himself and the 
world as if he were this Self. The trans- 
formation is from a conceptual iden- 
tity to a functional entity involving be- 
havior, emotions, body image and even, 
perhaps, intellectual processes. 

Thirdly, I would see the Real Self in 
this theory as being defined by several 
functional descriptions. On one hand 
it is a source and sum of psychic forces 
having energy and direction. It is in- 
teresting to compare these psychic 
forces in their energic aspect with in- 
stinctual forces, although they are not 
necessarily organized in relation to a 
particular function. But as such, they 
do not constitute a psychic organization. 
On the other hand, the Real Self is a 
potential entity that could involve all 
the psychic and physical functions. As 
the individual shifts toward realization 
of this Self, there is increasing corre- 
spondence of the Real Self with the 
Actual (or Total) Self. There can never 
be actual congruity between these two, 
but constructive growth is movement 
in that direction. 

The concept of alienation from the 
Self is at once among the most fruitful 
of the Horney concepts from a clinical 
viewpoint, and the most difficult to 
correlate to psychological functioning 
and organization. Horney included in 
this notion two important elements: 
Self-Identity and Self Experience. In 
Self-Alienation, the neurotic or psy- 
chotic individual has blurred, dulled, 
removed, distanced himself from his 
genuine or real feelings, attributes, de- 
cisiveness, directiveness, etc.—in short, 
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from his real identity. The distinction 
between alienation from the Real Self 
and from the Actual Self is not clarified 
except insofar as the latter is implicated 
in the more serious clinical conditions, 
such as the depersonalizations, amnes- 
ias, psychoses, etc. As I interpret it, the 
schism would be more intense, more 
complete, and involve more of the total 
personality. Alienation involves a dis- 
tortion of the subjective experiencing 
of the self. The question is, who and 
what does the experiencing, and how 
and where does it occur? Does this the- 
oretical statement correspond to the 
subjective “I” experience? It would be 
simple and tempting to be able to 
equate the experiencing “I” with either 
of these three previously mentioned 
functional organizations of the Self, 
but, as with the Freudian triad, this 
cannot be done. 

Theoretically, we can say that a neu- 
rotic person experiences himself from 
the vantage point of having identified 
himself with his Idealized Self. We 
should expect the neurotic to experi- 
ence himself (the experiential I), with 
all his neurotic functions, as agent; and 
all that is healthy Real Self as other or 
object, to the extent that he is neurotic 
and alienated. However, this is not the 
case. The neurotic often experiences 
himself (the experiential subject) as 
object being acted upon by other forces, 
viz., those felt to be emanating from 
his neurotic image and from his con- 
structive side as well. 

This “I” feeling as a phenomenal 
state must be distinguished from the 
feeling of self-direction, although the 
two are certainly interconnected. Con- 
structive forces have a direction and are 
spontaneous by their inherent nature. 
To the extent that there is an experien- 
tial contact with these forces or, in 
other words, identification with the 
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Real Self, the individual will have the 
subjective feeling of self-directiveness; 
to the extent that he identifies with his 
Idealized Self, he will feel other-di- 
rected. However, this simple statement 
does not entirely hold, either. There are 
many examples where, even though 
acting through neurotic motives, the 
individual feels quite self-determining 
and self-directing. In other words, there 
is not necessarily a direct correlation be- 
tween subjectively-experienced Self and 
its neurotic or healthy organization, al- 
though there may be a partial one. 
There is a need to clarify this relation- 
ship between Self-experience, psycho- 
logical organization of the Self, and 
the theory of neuroses as embodied in 
our concept of real-idealized-actual Self. 

Kelman has modified this theory rel- 
ative to the Self by distinguishing be- 
tween the feeling of selfness which is a 
direct, non-verbal inner awareness; the 
Self, which is an idea or concept, the 
communicable description of the pure 
inner experience; and the symbolic self, 
which is the individual's total concep- 
tion of himself derived from his life- 
experiences and his culture. This would 
include the self-image, body image, and 
ego-identity, noted previously. 

There could be several explanations 
for the above discrepancies. First, the 
identification with either the idealized 
or Real Self is never total or exclusive; 
it is rather more or less, spotty, unequal 
in different areas of activity. Secondly, 
the line of demarcation between what 
is neurotic and what is healthy is not 
sharp. Third, since much of the identi- 
fication occurs unconsciously, the feel- 
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ing of “other” or “not-I” may be re. 


lated to the out-of-conciousness factor, | 


rather than to any neurotic “organiza. 
tion” of the Self. Finally, there may be 
a form of psychic functioning, an or. 
ganization if you will, to account for 
the “I” feeling, at least in part, which 
is not directly related to the theory of 
Self-Idealization; it cuts across our con- 
cept and functions within the indi- 
vidual regardless of otherwise neurotic 
or healthy functioning. 

Another way of expressing these two 


forms of functioning would be to see | 


our theory as primarily a motivational 
one. It is not causal or genetic in the 
same sense as Freudian theory, viz., 
where something which antedated 
something else in time produces the 
later happening. It is causal in the mo- 
tivational sense that every emotional 
experience has an emotional under- 
lying precedent. For instance, every 
claim results from a need, humiliation 
from a hurt pride, etc. These are clini- 
cal phenomena. What prevents them 
from being descriptive or behavioral 
is that they involve profound and 
basic psychic forces as intense as—and 
including—the so-called instinctual 
drives. These are treated primarily in 
a relational, categorial sense, that is, 
what particular attitudes and feelings 
are and feel like as distinct from each 
other and how related to each other. 
The organization of Self that I am dis- 
cussing here is another dimension, the 
experiential one, viz., how each inner 
event, produced according to the no- 
tions of our theoretical framework, 
comes into immediate experience. 


PART II 


As a preliminary notion, the Self was 
defined as an individual’s total being, 
which is personal, unique, subjective 


in the sense of being self-determined 
and requiring self-awareness. In my de- 
velopment of the different concepts of 
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the organization and function of this 
elusive entity, I attempted to show that 
similar observations as to function have 
been interpreted theoretically in vari- 
ous ways. It could also be said that 
each viewpoint tried to describe a dif- 
ferent aspect or a different dimension 
of an underlying something common 
to all. The two major dimensions seem 
to be the longitudinal or develop- 
mental and the cross-sectional or pres- 
ent. Within each of these is a static or 
configurational concept and a dynamic 
or process concept. The boundaries of 
these dimensions are the infant and the 
adult in the temporal sense, and intra- 
psychic organization and attitudes in 
the cross-sectional sense. No one theory 
combines all these dimensions which 
would be necessary to give a total pic- 
ture. As I see it, the one element com- 
mon to all of these theories, which lies 
at the confluence of all the dimensions, 
so to speak, is that of inner psychic 
experience, and it is from this vantage 
point that I wish to elaborate my own 
concepts. 

This point of departure is not new by 
any means. A recent book edited by 
Moustakas,1* was devoted entirely to 
emphasizing the importance of inner 
experience. The editor states that ver- 
bal statements, characteristics, and de- 
scriptions of the self only convey as- 
pects or parts. Understanding of self 
is possible only through unqualified 
perception and empathy. That is, al- 
though inner experience is the truest 
form of experience, it cannot be ob- 
jectively described or communicated to 
another. I feel that not only is inner 
experience definable and communi- 
cable, but in many ways, of which pre- 
verbal, verbal, and total relating are 
only a few. Understanding its totality 
is a sine qua non of therapy and basi- 
cally this is what the phenomenolo- 


gists refer to as the confrontation of 
being between analyst and patient. 


THE SELF AS INNER EXPERIENCE 


My first premise is that the Self must 
be conceived of as the totality of modes 
of inner experience in process. All psy- 
chic activity must be considered as ex- 
perienceable, that is, not only capable 
of being experienced, but as actually 
being experienced in some form. The 
primary act of experiencing, I would 
define as the sentient apprehension, 
the feelingful grasping of an inner 
stimulus. 

All inner stimuli are essentially of 
the same fundamental order and na- 
ture, although they may differ in qual- 
ity as well as in their relation to the ex- 
ternal object to which they may relate. 
That is, we cannot truly make a distinc- 
tion between drives, affects or concepts, 
between what is purely psychic and 
what is physiological at this stimulus 
level as being separate things or dis- 
tinct classes of activities. They are of 
the same basic stuff. The psychic events 
which may subsequently express them- 
selves in action are no different ex- 
perientially from that which may re- 
port itself to the individual as emotion 
or as thought. Likewise, the feelings I 
may have that an external event oc- 
curs does not differ in its nature from 
the feeling I may sense in another in- 
dividual, about that individual, or to- 
ward that individual as psychic events 
occurring within myself. They may dif- 
fer in quality, in their relationship to 
the external stimulus, or in the way I 
present them to myself, but all of them 
are more or less available to awareness, 
distinguishable as more or less discreet 
experience. They are likewise self-di- 
rected in the sense that I may shift my 
attention from one to the other as I shift 
my attention from one related stimulus 
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object to another. In short, an inner ex- 
periential happening differs in its mode 
of experience rather than in its fun- 
damental nature as inner experience. 


MopeEs OF EXPERIENCE 


By mode of experience, I refer to 
the total pattern-process in which inner 
experience manifests itself and presents 
itself to the individual self. This self- 
presentation does not necessarily im- 
ply consciousness or conscious aware- 
ness, although there may be. In fact, 
I believe that our present concepts of 
consciousness do not adequately de- 
scribe this process, which could be 
more accurately described as a total 
self-reporting. Certainly, the Freudian 
notion of “the unconscious” as a struc- 
turalized repository of instinctive im- 
pulses which are chaotic and not under 
ego control is not applicable. Also, if 
by conscious we mean in a state of 
perceptual, conceptual, or ideational 
awareness, which is the usually under- 
stood meaning, then we must either 
find a new term to express this true 
state I am referring to or enlarge 
on this commonly-held concept. The 
concept of “pre-conscious,” namely, 
that which is unconscious but can be 
called to consciousness voluntarily, is 
likewise not applicable in that it makes 
too sharp a qualitative distinction be- 
tween unconscious and conscious, and 
does not completely describe the state 
of experiential awareness, but rather 
only one part. 

The thesis I am proposing here is 
that all inner experience is both self- 
directed and in a state of experiential 
awareness, such that the self has knowl- 
edge of it, and that it is available for 
consciousness. That there exists a di- 
rectiveness in “unconscious” experience 
without there being necessarily reflec- 
tive knowledge of it has become evi- 


dent to me in my contact with patients, 
Where an unconscious, consistent 
theme may be evidenced in seemingly 
random associations, if one repeats 
back to the patient a meaningful sym- 
bol with significance at the unconscious 
level, subsequent associations will of. 
ten indicate that he has “understood” 
the symbol and directed his thought 
processes to a pertinent response—al] 
at a level apparently out of awareness. 
The contents of such themes may vary 
in an infinite number of ways. If this 
be considered unconscious and id ac. 
tivity, then the instinctive id content 
must now be seen as self-directed. If it 
be unconscious ego activity, then the 
ego concept must be enlarged to in- 
clude so-called instinctive activity. But 


as I see it, it is neither. It is simply | 


inner experience being presented to 
the self in a mode which seems to be 
out of consciousness but which really 
is not. 

There is experimental evidence for 
this. Ach’® has shown evidence of the 
same kind of awareness by the experi- 
mental presentation of visual images to 
patients and noted the directive con- 
stancy of the responses at unconscious 
levels. He terms this “imageless knowl- 
edge.” Fischer,?° working on the sub- 
liminal perception of stimuli presented 
too rapidly for conscious awareness, 
had similar results. He found not only 
an unconscious or subliminal percep- 
tion or, as he called it, subception, but 
more important for this paper, an un- 
conscious organization and directive- 
ness of the percepts, combined with 
other inner experiences and memories 
as brought out by subsequent associa- 
tions. He concludes that these results 
present an apparent paradox: “that so- 
called ego apparatus can function both 
in a primary process-like manner and 
in their more mature reality-oriented 
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phases, in a secondary-process manner.” 
And since primary process is generally 
associated with id and unconscious in 
the Freudian sense, it would make 
more sense to consider these functions 
as some form of primitive ego. 

Nevertheless, he still makes a sharp 
distinction between thought processes 
and energic aspects which, to me, are 
simply aspects or modes of the same 
experiential process. In other words, 
my own concepts based on clinical ob- 
servations, as noted above, would en- 
large this notion from idea and images 
—that is, percepts and thoughts—to 
include all inner experience. I thus 
postulate that all inner experience 
exists in an active, constantly changing 
continuum, ranging from the simplest, 
most discreet, most primitive, if you 
will, elements to the most complex- 
figured forms. The self has constant 
awareness of this process, though the 
quality of awareness, that is the mode 
of self-presentation, may vary. It is 
simultaneously directing the evolution 
or elaboration of the process. The vari- 
ous modes of self-presentation or modes 
of experience constitute what we ordi- 
narily see as attitudes or behavior, sub- 
ject-object polarity, conceptualization 
or imagery, thoughts or ideation, affects 
and actions. 


SUBJECT-OBJECT POLARITY 


My second premise has to do with 
the mode of experiencing oneself as 
subject. It would seem evident that if 
activity takes place within me or my 
body which I experience, there must 
be an “I” who experiences myself or my 
body as object, or who distinguishes 
between “I” and the external “non-I,” 
the environmental object. As I have 
pointed out previously, this apparent 
experiential dichotomy was one of the 
bases of Freudian psychology and un- 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SELF 


derlies at least three-important con- 
cepts, viz., the conscious (as the ex- 
periential “I’’) and the unconscious 
(as “object” or other); the ego (as “I’’) 
and the Id (as object); the libido (ema- 
nating from the “I’’) and cathecting 
upon objects. In fact, it is postulated 
that self-consciousness arises only as the 
ego becomes distinct from the self. 
Several Oriental philosophies are like- 
wise concerned with this duality, par- 
ticularly Zen Buddhism, in which the 
“I and Me” relationship is considered 
of prime importance. The goal of the 
so-called enlightenment in these sys- 
tems is the abolition of the duality 
through a merging of the two types of 
experience, or rather a submerging of 
intellectual awareness in total experi- 
ence of the Self. This subject-object 
antithesis is between the intellect and 
the inner experience. Haas** attributes 
this subject-objectification to an innate 
psychological tendency of the western 
mind as contrasted with the Oriental 
psychology. As he puts it, “in contradis- 
tinction to conceptual knowledge (of 
the West), Eastern cognition involves 
not alone thinking power but one’s 
whole being.” 

Whether this mode of experience is 
an innate psychological tendency or 
culturally conditioned, I cannot say. I 
do not know enough Orientals, but I 
do believe that there are different ways 
of experiencing. 

The phenomenologists also point up 
the distinction which they describe as 
the having-being dilemma. How can 
one have a Self or Body or Hand to 
which he is the experiencing subject 
when, at the same time, he is that Self 
or Body or Hand? They resolve the 
dilemma only by avoiding it, rising 
above it, so to speak, by postulating a 
transcendent being which neither is 
nor has. 
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If we examine the free associations 
of almost every patient, it is evidenced 
that from an experiential viewpoint 
(not concerning ourselves with content 
for the time being) there is a constant 
movement, a change of direction of ac- 
tivity, of subject to object and vice 
versa. At times the patient experiences 
himself (the “I’”’) as subject to happen- 
ings within himself or outside, at other 
times as the object. If we attempt to 
explain this movement on the basis of 
libido-object cathecting, we would have 
to postulate a singularly loose cathexis 
which could change rapidly, or perhaps 
a different kind of energy attachment 
than libido, perhaps Ego-Libido. But 
the patient is also experiencing soma- 
tic symptoms, which are classically ex- 
plained as Id-Libido cathecting and 
these too are shifting in the same sys- 
tem. We all have seen patients whose 
organic expressions of neurotic forces 
change rapidly. At any event, the libido 
concept seems inadequate to explain 
such phenomena. 

The question must be asked: Is this 
subject-object relationship the only way 
we can explain “self-experience”? At 
first glance it would seem so, but I be- 
lieve it is not. Let me give a simple ex- 
ample: my hand. I see my hand. I ex- 
perience it as object. I take this glass; 
the hand shifts in its relationship to the 
I; it becomes subject, part of the doer. 
However, there is a third way of ex- 
periencing ourselves which I would 
call the reflexive way. If I use my hand 
to take this glass, my hand is both ob- 
ject and subject, and it is neither. And 
it does not matter whether we are ex- 
periencing at so-called conscious, pre- 
conscious, or unconscious levels, such 
as in dreams. I feel that the subject- 
object experience is merely a percep- 
tual illusion which is necessary to sat- 
isfy our need for objectifying. That is, 


at a particular time we “identify” with 
a particular mode or point of inner ex- 
perience which happens to be subject 
or object, according to the total mode 
of experience. We thus take for reality 
as-if modes of experiencing ourselves 
and our bodies, which are the expres- 
sions of self-presentation of inner ex- 
perience. In other words, inner activity 
is constantly in process and its momen- 
tary pattern comes into experience in 
many modes. One of these is the object- 


subject polarity, but the form taken is | 
neither a fixed psychological function | 


nor a structuralized arrangement. It is 
a way of experiencing what is being re- 
flexively presented to the self. 


EXTERNALIZATION AS EXPERIENCE 


The same phenomenal state obtains 
for external objects: It is a psychologi- 
cal truism that two individuals will de- 
scribe the same object differently, or 
that the same individual will see it in 
different ways at different times. In 
effect, we project our inner experience 
onto external objects and the phe- 
nomena of “projection” and “exter- 


nalization” have been well studied by | 


Freud and many after him, including | 


Horney. Kubie?? recently emphasized 
that material from all three levels of 
consciousness may be projected and 
that these must be seen as part of a con- 
tinuous spectrum. The examples he 
cites, however, are all of specific objects 
to which affective values may be at- 
tached. Horney enlarged the concept 
to include not only substantive objects 
but any personality traits or forces; and 
not only that which has been repressed, 
that is, out of awareness though not 
necessarily unconscious, but even con- 
scious material. 

The classical psychoanalytical ex- 
planation of the development of the 
infant Self is through the mechanisms 
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of internalization (introjection, incor- 
poration) and externalization (projec- 
tion). It is through these two processes 
that the distinction is made between 
“T” and “non-I,” between self and ex- 
ternal objects. The child is said to 
introject external objects as total ex- 
periences and these remain as constella- 
tions of attributes which continue to 
represent the objects in its previously 
experienced context. In the literature, 
therefore, we find references to intro- 
jected penises, breasts, parental figures, 
or particular events as total and specific 
object images, as if these really existed 
as such and have so remained within 
the individual. In subsequent project- 
tions or identifications, these inner 
images are said to be attributed to new 
external objects along with such other 
representations as instinctive urges or 
body parts, etc. so as to provide the 
later interpretations. 

I feel that this concept does not ade- 
quately explain the fundamental psy- 
chological process and many questions 
are left unanswered. For instance, what 
accounts for the rapid shift in subject- 
object relationship between the self 
and external objects, or between sev- 
eral external objects? In the light of the 
ideas I am suggesting here, I feel that 
the concept of internalization must be 
revised and that certain aspects of it 
are phenomenal misinterpretations, 
similar to the subject-object dichotomy 
noted before. 

Although we cannot know what the 
infant feels, and so run the risk of adult- 
omorphizing, we can assume that the 
prototype of self-experience is that of 
the infant experiencing his body and 
inner processes. This occurs partly be- 
fore his creation of symbols and before 
his differentiation of outer objects. It 
is a direct, unmodified form of experi- 
ence. As growth and psychic develop- 


ment proceeds, he is more able to dis- 
tinguish external objects from him- 
self and from each other. More or less, 
discreet inner experiences of all sorts 
come to be related to various external 
experiences or objects. With recurrence 
of similar elements of internal experi- 
ence, the tendency is to relate them to 
external elements which are familiar. 
And as the symbolizing capacity of the 
self becomes more developed, so too 
does this associative relation occur, 
with more and more complex symbolic 
representations as more variable and 
a greater number of possible symbols 
becomes available from cultural sources. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that 
this same process continues to function 
throughout life and it becomes par- 
ticularly evident in the therapeutic re- 
lationship where actual external objects 
of experience are more limited. In fact, 
it better accounts for the phenomena 
of the patients’ changing interpreta- 
tions of the same previous experience 
and of his recall of particular affective 
memories during changes in his per- 
sonality. That is, all self-experience is 
original and cannot correspond in toto 
to an internalized, stored up, if you 
will, previously experienced external 
object. This is what is meant by the 
idea that a person can only experience 
in the here and now. 


MeEMory AS EXPERIENCE 


It is necessary, therefore, to distin- 
guish between internalized objects or 
affects, and memory traces. We truly 
know little about the psychophysiology 
of memory since its phenomenal na- 
ture precludes an exact knowledge of 
the process as it occurs in the chrono- 
logical sense. Any investigation would 
have to be based on present manifesta- 
tions of an essentially developmental 
process. Whether or not affective ex- 
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periences are remembered as they were 
experienced in the past is a question 
that is difficult to answer. Two argu- 
ments are usually used to prove the re- 
tention of affective memory. The first 
is that of abreaction; when under the 
influence of drugs, emotionally trau- 
matic experiences can be recalled and 
appear to be re-experienced. The sec- 
ond is that so-called neutral external 
stimuli may call forth emotionally 
charged associated memories. This at 
least is what appears to be so to our 
observation. On the other hand, we 
know that the recalled affective mem- 
ory may have occurred or may be quite 
different from what really occurred. 
The modification of pseudo-reality de- 
pends on the psychological state at the 
present time, why not then the recall 
itself? 

I believe that all memories are asso- 
ciated patterns of discreet elements— 
whether these be images, ideas, emo- 
tions, or behavior—which are only ex- 
perienced at the moment that they 
occur and which are then assimilated 
as part of the self in a non-functional 
or non-energized form. It is to this 
process that I would limit the use of 
the term “internalization.” In other 
words, no object or situation can be 
re-experienced even a moment after it 
has occurred. What does arise is a com- 
pletely new inner experience under the 
impact of a new stimulus, even though 
this stimulus may be the same one as 
previously, or may be an inner self- 
posited stimulus. The individual con- 
fronts the new external object with his 
present experience and in whatever 
mode of self-experience may be avail- 
able, and from this confrontation, is- 
sues his new interpretations of the ob- 
ject. When an early memory of a 
particular situation or person is re- 
called, it is a description of a present 


experiential state as much as of a 
previous external reality. 

We may justifiably ask whether the 
recall of memories has in itself the 
therapeutic effect of increasing self- 
awareness. In other words, is the emo- 
tional experience of recall inherent in 
the memory and is it primary, then per- 
mitting the enlarging of present self- 
experience, or is the newly arising self- 
experience primary, which then permits 
the secondary recall of affectively neu- 
tral memory traces? In the light of the 
above conception, the latter state would 
obtain. The memory trace provides a 
channel, so to speak, for the self-pres- 
entation of the emerging inner experi- 
ence. It then constitutes a mode of 
experience where the externalization or 
time-distance into the past are signifi- 
cant elements in permitting the inner 
experience to come into awareness. It 
is a common observation that as newer 
modes of experience arise during analy- 
sis, Many alternative memories likewise 
come up in consonance with them. 

The corollary question then arises 
as to whether there is any objective 
reality to memory and how much? We 
are all aware of the distortion of objec- 
tive reality in memory, even to the 
fabrication of memory. Probably there 
is some objective reality underlying a 
memory, but it often cannot be vali- 
dated in the memory itself. In fact, 
from the therapeutic point of view, the 
validation of memory reality is irrele- 
vant in itself. In the first place, what- 
ever the subjective interpretation of 
the patient, that is the truth to him at 
the time. Secondly, this interpretation 
may well be objective truth but it may 
also be only his selected aspect of the 
greater reality. Further, the attainment 
of a “true” picture of the external situ- 
ation is not our primary therapeutic 
goal. It will become truer as the pa- 
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tient becomes more and more aware of 
his modes of experiencing and the dis- 
tortions thereof. To consider remem- 
brance as a mode of experience does 
not mean that it is therapeutically 
without use in encouraging the recall 
of memory. On the contrary, it is a 
most necessary tool when there are in- 
dications that this mode is the most 
available one for increasing self-aware- 
ness. 

The phenomenal state which exists 
during the process of remembering 
makes it possible now to explain ex- 
ternalization as a mode of self-presen- 
tation, an externalizing or projective 
mode. The classical, analytical explana- 
tion of externalization is that it is a 
throwing outside of particular inner 
experience, when such activity is too 
painful or disrupting to be experienced 
as emanating from within the self. This 
is the concept of projection as a de- 
fense or, in the Horney theory, as an 
auxiliary measure for inner harmony. 
That it occurs is undeniable. However, 
many observations of the phenomena 
cannot be explained by this concept, 
such as the projection of qualities not 
motivated by or charged with anxiety, 
or externalized total living, or the 
shifting back and forth from external 
to internal experience, or to multiple- 
projected objects and the shifting be- 
tween these. These can only be ex- 
plained adequately by seeing externali- 
zation as one of the modes of reflexive 
self-presentation within the total proc- 
ess of self-experience. The movement 
between projected objects or between 
self and such objects indicates shifts in 
the interrelationship between constella- 
tions of inner experiences including the 
phenomenal subject-object, I-Me rela- 
tionship noted above. That is, the self 
brings its inner events to its own total 
awareness through seeing them exter- 


nally which constitutes the most ad- 
vantageous channel available at the 
moment. And just as there is an inner 
awareness at some level of consciousness 
of all inner events so, too, is there an 
over-all awareness not only of the con- 
tents and the movement of the exter- 
nalized object, but of the very act of 
having externalized. 


SYMBOLISM AND EXPERIENCE 


The means by which the various 
modes of experience are brought about 
is through the process of symbolization. 
The symbolizing capacity of the self is 
what enables it to utilize the channel 
of self-representation that is available 
to it. I use the term symbolization in 
its most literal meaning: the representa- 
tion of one thing by another, usually 
but not necessarily, of a more abstract 
by a more concrete. This notion is not 
original. Freud described the symbolic 
language of organs in becoming focal 
points of inner emotional activity; Sil- 
berer,?* Jung, and Fromm all proposed 
something similar which they called 
“auto-symbolic representation” of sub- 
jective experience but only in refer- 
ence to dreams therefore to images and 
to content. 

Kelman* has described the symbol 
as a vehicle for the conception of an 
object and stated that “psychological 
contents function as symbols and psy- 
chic processes are operations with sym- 
bols.” He further describes the symbol- 
izing process as a “spiral” starting from 
“pure fact,” which I have called the 
primary act of experiencing, and end- 
ing at the surface in thought after pass- 
ing through several pre-reflective levels 
of abstraction.2> While I would agree 
that this process is marked by varying 
degrees of complexity, I feel that the 
level concept is only inferential and 
introduces a misleading notion in ob- 
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jectifying what is essentially a dynamic 
continuum. 

Kubie speaks of the bridging func- 
tion of symbolization between the I and 
the non-I. This concept of inner-outer 
polarity is still limited by the Freudian 
triple stratification of consciousness, 
with the libidinal symbolism making 
up the deepest layer at the internal 
pole. At the external pole, symbolism 
may be literal, allegorical, or libidinal, 
corresponding to the three inner layers 
of consciousness. Still, he makes an ad- 
vance in admitting the continuum na- 
ture of these layers at both poles, and 
also the possibility of their being ac- 
tive at the same time. Any symbol may, 
therefore, refer to all or some of at 
least nine object meanings simulta- 
neously in various combinations or de- 
grees. While I agree, generally, with 
the concept of bridging and its distor- 
tion in neuroses and psychoses, my own 
concept goes beyond and modifies these 
somewhat. I feel that any inner experi- 
ence or constellation, of whatever con- 
tent or nature, may be self-presented 
through symbols of varied nature, such 
as by a percept, concept, an image, a 
body experience or an act. The sym- 
bolic representation of function or ex- 
perience is as significant as the object 
symbol itself. 

If we are to use this analogy, the 
bridge is not a static or even a fixed 
structure going in any particular direc- 
tion, but a many passaged one, shift- 
ing constantly in its anchorage, with 
traffic moving in both directions on all 
levels at once, and constantly being 
detoured whenever one walk is over- 
crowded. It is in this sense that Kel- 
man’s system thinking applies, wherein 
the self-environment forms a unity, a 
pattern in process. 

We are accustomed to regard symbol- 
ism as basically an attempt to disguise, 


distort, and cover. Such a notion is 
possible only where the self is concept- 
ually structuralized into parts. One 
part of the self is said to evade another, 
be this a Freudian superego or a con- 
tradictory compulsive attitude con- 
ceived of as a thing. On the contrary, 
in the conception of reflexive self-pres- 
entation, the function of symbolization 
must also be seen as clarifying and un- 
covering, even though the only mode of 
experience available may be a distorted 
one. I am not claiming here that self- 
experiencing is necessarily self-reveal- 
ing, but that the whole concept of self- 
revealing or concealing is a relative 
one, depending on our interpretation 
and theoretical viewpoint. I feel we 
really cannot so easily make such a dis- 
tinction, and that it is less important 
than our theories have us make it. 
The process of symbolization oper- 
ates at all levels of self-experience, 
varying in degree of complexity, of or- 
ganization of symbol formation. The 
least-complex, least-organized symboli- 
zation is not necessarily the simplest 
inner experience, but rather the most 
direct in its channel as self-presenta- 
tion. Several modes may be used by the 
self, at the same time, to express the 
same inner experience. For instance, 
the patient who experiences gut pain 
at the same time as a particular mental 
image is utilizing two modes of experi- 
ence, of different directness, of differ- 
ent types of symbolization. We might 
say that the reflexive circuit is shorter, 
more direct or, as the case may be, less 
distorted in one form than another. 
Ernest Jones attempted to distinguish 
between what he called “true symboli- 
zation” and indirect representation. 
This distinction I feel is an artificial 
one in that it makes a qualitative dis- 
tinction between kinds of self-presenta- 
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tion instead of between degrees of one 
basic process. 


MECHANISMS OF SELF-EXPERIENCE 


In its determination of the form and 
content of its symbolization, the self 
may use several mechanisms to assure 
the optimal, the most appropriate rep- 
resentative value to the symbol in its 
mode of experience. Kelman has em- 
phasized that symbols are creative, eco- 
nomic, and appropriate. I submit that 
all symbolization constitutes an attempt 
to use best whatever psychological 
means are available in the context of 
inner experience at the moment. Aside 
from the use of previous memory 
traces and the framework of self-ideali- 
zation and self-realization to determine 
content, the self uses the mechanisms 
of objectification, spatialization, tem- 
poralization, conceptualization, direc- 
tion-giving, and polarity. 

In objectification, inner experience 
is concretized or structuralized into 
particular objects. These objects may 
be persons, and so we would include 
Sullivan’s personification here. Or we 
could use the term of parentification 
to describe the use of parental images. 
But the number of terms we would 
need to describe the particular subdi- 
visions is unlimited and rather unnec- 
essary, given the same process under- 
lying each. 

Spatialization is the use of positional 
and spatial relationships to express in- 
ner configurations of experience. The 
phenomenal essence of projection is in 
its being a spatialization. We are all 
aware of the significance of such sym- 
bolic movements as, for instance, are 
found in dreams, such as going up or 
down, in or out, etc. It is not always so 
obvious that the meeting of two differ- 
ent people described by a patient might 


be the confrontation of two inner ex- 
periences. 

Subject-object polarity is one form 
of spatialization in which several inner 
experiences are self-presented, but 
where one is manifested as primary and 
the other or the background experience 
as secondary. The self may be said to 
identify phenomenally with the pre- 
dominant element which is then ex- 
pressed as subject, and the secondary 
elements are experienced as objects or 
other. This emphasis may change with 
shifting experiential configurations or 
forces, so that the subject may become 
background and object in subsequent 
associations. 

The process of phenomenal spatiali- 
zation is not limited to external space. 
It also includes inner space and so 
must be involved in what we usually 
call the body image. The body may 
then become the framework for the self- 
representation instead of the environ- 
ment, depending on which is more ex- 
pressive. It is thus that not only par- 
ticular psychosomatic symptoms can be 
better understood, but even the so- 
called normal localizing of inner ac- 
tivity in any particular organ or body 
part. 

The conceptualization I refer to is 
the symbolizing of inner experience 
through concepts, that is, inclusive or 
generic ideas standing for complexes of 
more discreet experiential elements 
with or without visual images. This 
form is related to objectification, but 
here the objectification is abstract or a 
mixture of abstract and concrete ob- 
jects. Examples of this form of symboliz- 
ing are most numerous and analysts of 
various schools are now emphasizing 
their recognition of it. For instance, 
Rumke” has recently emphasized that 
all the qualities necessary for a normal 
interpersonal relationship are as real 
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when brought up as part of “partner- 
less” affective contact as when there is 
a real partner. The person is making 
contact with (self-representing) affec- 
tive personal qualities or projected 
images from within himself. The pa- 
tient who becomes aware of homosex- 
ual tendencies—contact with a mem- 
ber of the same sex, whether himself 
or, as an external mode, in others—is 
experientially contacting an emerging 
inner quality. For instance, depend- 
ency, manliness, virility, his total self as 
a man may be conceptualized into 
homosexuality. The patient who brings 
up his religion or something similar is 
experiencing an aspect of himself, a 
constellation of inner experiences he 
has conceptualized, out of real or not 
necessarily real, past memory traces. 
And the kinds of such conceptualiza- 
tions are unlimited. Certainly he may 
simultaneously present to himself 
images and objects with the concept. A 
symbolized mode of experience is sel- 
dom pure but usually made up of a 
combination of the various forms here 
noted. 

Temporalization is the use of time 
measure, whether distant-past, recent- 
past, present or future, to express sym- 
bolically current inner experience. It 
is particularly this factor which per- 
mits memory traces to become modes 
of experience. 

Freud noted that in dream distor- 
tion, time and space were interchange- 
able. This is indeed so, but all the 
other forms of self-representation must 
be added as likewise interchangeable. 
The self selects whatever mode is most 
advantageous, depending on the de- 
gree, intensity, and form of inner ex- 
perience. Temporalization and spa- 
tialization are particularly important 
herein, in that they represent phe- 
nomenally a distance from the here 
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and now. In other words, if the self is 
unable to experience an inner event as 
it occurs, it can decrease its intensity 
by presenting it to itself at a distance, 
removing it, long-circuiting it, so to 
speak. By so decreasing the emotional 
intensity, it increases its means of ex- 
periencing the inner event at the mo- 
ment. 

One final point: There are many fac- 
tors which influence and determine the 
mode of experience the self uses at any 
moment. I have discussed some of them 
in another paper as they are related to 
psychosomatic symptoms and anxiety,”* 
so I shall mention only some of them 
here. In addition to the compulsive 
ways of experience found as part of 
neurotic solutions to avoid anxiety, 
there are such determinants as the 
previous knowledge of symbols, previ- 
ous testing, and familiarity with pat- 
terns of emotional activity and the 
body image as it enters into total self- 
experience. What I wish to emphasize 
now is one inner determinant consti- 
tuted by the reflexive nature of self- 
functioning. The phenomenalists stress 
the necessity of postulating some tran- 
scendent super-self which must know 
beforehand what it is doing and which 
then determines the mode of self-pres- 
entation. Reflexive self-experience is 
self-regulative, similar to the feedback 
mechanisms we know of in physics, and 
no such transcendence is required to 
explain it. Given the total state of the 
self at the time, with its various deter- 
mining factors noted above, the oc- 
currence of any new or changing event, 
be this emotion, anxiety, instinct or 
organic condition, determines and reg- 
ulates in itself the way in which it 
will come to its own mode of presenta- 
tion. 
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THE Docror AND THE SOUL: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO LoGoTHERAPY. Viktor E. Frankl 
Translated from the German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. 280 pp. Alfred 
Knopf, New York. 1955. $4. 


Frankl is representative of a new direc- 
tion psychoanalysis is taking in Europe, 
one which is firmly grounded in psycho- 
logical, philosophical, and religious aspects 
of human life. It deals with existential 
questions such as the meaning of life and 
death, anxiety and suffering, the value of 
happiness and love, all of which are con- 
sidered in this book. 

While living through the horror of war 
and concentration camps, Frankl and many 
of his co-prisoners came to the crossroad of 
choosing sickness or health, life or death. 
It was then that the meaning of life re- 
vealed itself and faith was awakened. Af- 
ter the end of World War II, Frankl began 
to practice his newly found therapeutic 
method which he called “Logotherapy.” 

The book opens with a chapter on Logo- 
therapy which Frank] defines as a therapeu- 
tic method of dealing with the spirit of 
man and the meaning of life. He postulates 
that every human being strives to search 
for the meaning of his existence, and, there- 
fore, he speaks of a “will to meaning.” He 
deplores the fact that in current methods 
of psychotherapy there is little or no room 
for going beyond the “will to pleasure” and 
the “will to power.” Challenging the mean- 
ing of life is an intrinsically human ques- 
tion and in itself not indicative of mental 
disorder. If, however, there is a frustration 
of the “will to meaning” and the patient 
experiences anxiety and despair, the result 
is what Frankl calls “existential neurosis,” 
which he contrasts to the “clinical neuro- 
sis.” This is the time to apply Logotherapy, 
or “medical ministry”; this is the common 


ground on which psychotherapist and priest 
meet and join in helping the patient to 
discover the meaning of life. 

Frank] is quite familiar with the teaching 
of Freud and Adler and points out that 
each one brings into focus only one im- 
portant aspect of human existence. The 
goal of psychoanalytic therapy is to rein- 
state unconscious experiences into con- 
sciousness and thus to strengthen the power 
of the ego. The goal of individual psychol- 
ogy is to teach the neurotic to assume the 
responsibility for his symptoms and to re- 
nounce the secondary gains of illness. Logo- 
therapy strives for a more complete concept 
of human existence and therefore consid- 
ers the aspects of both schools complemen- 
tary. Logotherapy endeavors to make the 
patient conscious and responsible or, bet- 
ter, conscious of his responsibility. Accord- 
ing to Frankl, Logotherapy and Existential- 
ism have much in common. Both tackle 
existential questions, yet Frankl feels that 
Existentialism omits several important 
points. Existential philosophy uses such 
expressions as “freedom” and “responsi- 
bility” without raising questions as to re- 
sponsibility for what and freedom to do 
what. It only knows a freedom from some- 
thing, but not the freedom to respond and 
to be responsible; nor does it ask what is 
man responsible for? Logotherapy is more 
explicit. It maintains that man is responsi- 
ble for realization of the meaning and 
values of his life. 

The patient will ask the doctor many 
times about the meaning of life, and com- 
plain that life or fate has failed to fulfill 
his expectations. Frank] advises us to ex- 
perience life as a task. Life puts problems 
to us and expects us to solve them. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the physician to 
develop his own philosophy of life, but he 
must guard himself against trying to indoc- 
trinate his patient with it. However, he 
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must never be afraid to meet the philo- 
sophical questions of his patients squarely 
and sincerely, and to enter into discussions 
about the meaning and value of life. Logo- 
therapy is ultimately an education toward 
assuming responsibility, whereby the pa- 
tient must find independently the concrete 
meaning of his own existence. 

What is meant by freedom? Man has to 
have freedom in the face of his instincts, his 
inherited disposition and his environment. 
He must have the freedom to make decisions 
—namely, to accept or to reject. Man has 
instincts but the instincts do not have him. 
Heredity and environment may influence 
the patient in a certain direction but this 
influence does not make or break the indi- 
vidual. Thus, man is by no means merely 
a product of heredity and environment. 

Man is free to will and to decide in what 
direction to go. Even inherited traits are 
value-neutral and it is up to the individual 
to use them constructively or destructively. 
And as to the environment, Frankl thinks 
of concentration camps where he found 
both altruistic behavior and the most prim- 
itive forms of struggle for survival. 

As far as responsibility is concerned, to 
whom is man responsible? Frankl recog- 
nizes the power of conscience as a healthy 
function of the self and calls it an “irre- 
ducible thing.” We are responsible to this 
conscience of ours behind which stands a 
trans-human authority we may call “God.” 

Frankl discusses religion from the basis 
of being responsible and having faith. Ac- 
cording to him, the religious man differs 
from the non-religious one only by experi- 
encing life not simply as a task but as a 
mission, which means that he is aware of 
the “taskmaster.” The still, small voice of 
his conscience is the voice of God, address- 
ing him in a dialogue that is really the most 
intimate of all possible monologues. Thus, 
a religious person experiences God as the 
ultimate “other self.” 

Questions about the absolute meaning 
of life are unproductive and Frankl com- 
pares the questioner to the chess player, 
who asked the chess master, “Which is the 
best move?” The answer given applies also 
to the question about the meaning of life 


—namely, “The player must attempt, 
within the limits of his ability and within 
the limits opposed by his opponent, to 
make the best move at any given time.” 
Attempting to make the best move in an 
absolute sense means to attempt the im- 
possible. Frankl distinguishes three kinds 
of values which give meaning to our lives: 
1) creative values, 2) experiential values, 
3) attitudinal values. Creative values are 
realized by achieving tasks. Experiental 
values give life a meaning by enjoying the 
good, the true, the beautiful, or loving an- 
other human being. Attitudinal values can 
make life meaningful even after it is not 
possible for the individual to realize cre- 
ative or experiential values—for instance, 
in sickness or distress. Attitudinal values 
are concerned with suffering. The right 
kind of suffering, such as facing our fate 
without flinching, is the highest achieve- 
ment to be reached by man. Premature 
death does not make life meaningless. 
Nothing in life remains unaccounted for, 
and time and death do not affect great 
ideas and brave actions. Our present cul- 
ture has indoctrinated us with an exag- 
gerated respect for the exact sciences but 
academic predictions of catastrophes and 
astronomical calculations leave us emotion- 
ally cold, while a beautiful sunset, the 
happiness of love, or the contemplation of 
a great work of art assert the meaningful- 
ness of life beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Happiness is a concomitant to a meaning- 
ful act but can never be a goal in itself. 
Frankl raises the question whether tem- 
porality and finiteness add to the meaning- 
fulness of life, or makes it meaningless. If 
we were immortal, we would postpone every 
action forever. On the other hand, the 
very knowledge that there is an end to our 
life span, impresses us with the importance 
of making every moment count. Frankl 
compares man to a sculptor who hammers 
his stone block until the material takes on 
more and more shape. Man’s work of art 
is his own life and he has to “hammer out” 
his own values. Man must accept the frag- 
mentary character of life without trying to 
escape. Many a man seeks immortality by 
reproduction, but what good would it do, 
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asks Frankl, if we are reproducing an exist- 
ence devoid of meaning? The meaning of 
life does not depend upon longevity or on 
the number of children we produce. Death 
and destiny are part of life and, as such, 
unavoidable. However, man can use these 
limitations as a springboard to freedom and 
assume the responsibility of shaping his 
destiny. Freedom presupposes restriction; 
in fact, freedom without the restriction of 
destiny, is impossible. The freedom of will 
and the freedom of decision are man’s 
birthright and in this sense Frankl speaks 
of man as a “decisive being.” Fatalism is 
expressive of hopelessness and prejudice or 
even of mental disorder. It is unproductive 
to create a dichotomy between the power 
of the spirit and the power of nature. Per- 
taining to life is man’s spiritual freedom 
and his inward and outward destiny. No- 
where is there any predestined compulsion. 
Even the mentally sick individual retains 
his freedom of spirit and the power to defy 
his handicap. 

Man’s ego is free. Man is not driven by 
instincts, and his ego or self can decide and 
“will” in the face of the “id.” Neurotics 
have to shirk responsibility by putting the 
blame on the instincts and on fate. The 
ego has certain important functions to 
fulfill, such as to will, to make decisions, to 
solve and resolve conflicts, to recognize 
goals. These functions can be strengthened 
in psychotherapy. Freud’s psychoanalysis 
works for the ego to come to terms with 
the “id.” Existential analysis wants man to 
come to himself by understanding, first of 
all, his own ego as the shaping and creative 
force which can use the forces of the “id” 
in the service of health or neurosis. The 
ego is free to maintain or renounce its cre- 
ative power. Frankl calls existential analy- 
sis the “theory of the true ego.” 

The neurotic often complains that every- 
thing would be quite all right with him if 
he had not chosen the wrong sort of occu- 
pation; if he could only get the one job 
which would give meaning to his life. Ac- 
cording to Frankl, there is not any one par- 
ticular occupation which offers a person 
opportunity for complete fulfillment. The 
meaning of work lies in the contribution of 


the individual to the community and in 
the way he does his work more than in 
what sort of work he does. The work itself 
does not make him unique and irreplace- 
able but gives him a chance to become so. 
Frankl calls attention to the fact that now- 
adays the chance to actualize creative val- 
ues in work may be badly distorted by pre- 
vailing working conditions. Due to the 
mechanization of labor, the job may be re- 
duced to impersonal routinized activities, 
such as adding interminable columns of 
figures, or pulling a lever on a machine. 
Under such conditions, work merely be- 
comes a means to the end of earning money 
“to live” in one’s leisure time, but quite 
often the person is too tired even to enjoy 
his free time. 

Unemployment neurosis occurs whenever 
the individual experiences the emptiness 
of his time as inner emptiness and begins 
to doubt the meaning of his life. Thus, the 
existential importance of work reveals it- 
self. It is apathy and not depression which 
reflects the psychic emptiness of unfulfill- 
ment. These people seem to lose their con- 
sciousness of responsibility toward them- 
selves and the world, and they can be 
helped only by Logotherapy. It often turns 
out that unemployment was not the cause 
but the result of neurosis. 

Love is another area which gives mean- 
ing to our existence. The uniqueness and 
singularity of one’s own self and the self of 
the partner are specially realizable through 
love. Love cannot be forced but must be 
spontaneously experienced. It is a spiritual 
act in which the beloved person is compre- 
hended in his very essence. Love always en- 
riches a person, whether it is successful or 
unrequited love. According to Frankl the 
term “unsuccessful love” is meaningless, be- 
cause even if our love is not returned the 
experience is a creative achievement, fos- 
tering growth and maturity. Love makes 
us aware of the “valuational image” of our 
partner, of something which is as yet in- 
visible and unrealized. Thus, love enables 
us intuitively to grasp potentialities which 
can never be predicted or calculated by 
scientific methods. According to Frankl a 
real, human person is not subject to rigid 
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predictions but a person coerced by in- 
stinctual drives is predictable. “Existence 
can neither be reduced to a system nor de- 
duced from it.” Love is always intended 
toward the essence of the beloved person 
and not contingent upon existence. In that 
sense it can be said that love is stronger 
than death. In true love the partner is ir- 
replaceable and, therefore, jealousy is un- 
founded, for he is loved for what he is and 
not for what he has. Physical appearance 
has little to do with being loved. The body 
is a token for something else which mani- 
fests itself in external appearance but is 
not fully contained in it. “True love in and 
for itself needs the body neither for arousal 
nor for fulfillment, though it makes use of 
the body for both.” Frankl distinguishes 
three forms of love, namely: 1) Sexual 
love, whereby the attainment of pleasure 
through sex becomes an end in itself, 2) 
Erotic love, whereby the person is infatu- 
ated with the partner’s character but does 
not penetrate to the core of the personal- 
ity, 3) True love, which represents the en- 
tering into a relationship with another one 
as a spiritual being. Frankl pictures the 
maturing of a love relationship as penetrat- 
ing through these three layers or stages. He 
calls a merely sexual or erotic love “aim- 
inhibited,” namely, (in contrast to Freud) 
inhibited from passing on to the next 
higher stage—genuine love. 

In the next chapter, which he calls “Spe- 
cial Existential Analysis,” Frankl discusses 
briefly the psychology of anxiety and 
obsessional neurosis, depression and schizo- 
phrenia. His outlook on therapy is an opti- 
mistic one, for his Logotherapy aims at help- 
ing the patient assume responsibility for 
his life task, despite his symptoms. The 
closer he comes to fulfill this task, the 
easier it will be for him to cast off his neu- 
rosis as an unnecessary burden. Freedom 
from the neurosis becomes freedom for 
self-realization. Symptoms of the anxiety 
neurosis are to Frankl the symbolic expres- 
sion of the patient’s trouble, explaining at 
best why the patient is perpetuating his 
symptoms but not explaining the origin of 
the neurosis. In the treatment of anxiety 
neurosis, phobias and obsessional neurosis, 


Frankl places the accent on facing and mas- 
tering fear and anxiety, on relieving the 
patient’s tension, and on correcting his 
intolerant attitude toward the symptoms. 
Logotherapy aims at correcting the pa- 
tient’s faulty world view, for the mind re- 
mains free from sickness and free to change 
its attitude up to the last breath. In mel- 
ancholics, the doctor has to tackle the gap 
between what is and what ought to be, 
which is experienced by the patient as an 
abyss into which he is afraid to fall and 
which threatens to destroy his world of 
meaning and value. The schizophrenic is 
handicapped by a weakness of the ego ex- 
pressing itself in “experiential passivizing,” 
which means that the schizophrenic experi- 
ences himself as the object of other peo- 
ples’ thinking, feeling and acting. The only 
practical way to help a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic lies in consistently training him to 
pay no attention to the imaginary observer 
and persecutor, and to go on with the job 
of living. According to Frankl, the schizo- 
phrenic is handicapped by a restriction of 
his consciousness and responsibility and, 
therefore, his integral humanity is affected. 
However, “even for the schizophrenic, 
there remains that residue of freedom to- 
ward fate and disease, which man always 
possesses, no matter how ill he may be, in 
all situations and at every moment of life 
to the very last.” 

In reading his book I became aware how 
strongly Frankl’s views resemble the views 
of modern psychoanalysts in this country. 
We have long been used to tackling the 
patient’s philosophy of life, to helping 
him to establish his own values, and to 
strengthening his faith in himself and the 
world in which he lives. Thus, Frankl’s 
“Logotherapy” is familiar and well estab- 
lished in our dealings with the patient as a 
conscious and responsible being. 

Frankl and the Horney analyst have 
much in common. Horney’s concept of 
self-realization resembles Frankl’s realiza- 
tion of values and giving meaning to one’s 
life. Both schools believe in a morality of 
evolutions and by removing obstacles in 
the patient’s way, they encourage him to 
find his own particular goal in life. Frankl 
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is deeply religious, human and sincere, and 
uses a simple, yet poetic language which 
unfortunately has suffered somewhat by 
translation into English. I feel that his out- 
look on the meaning of life and death, 
love and work, and the value of suffering 
is of general validity. In viewing the psy- 
chology of specific disorders, such as anxiety 
states, phobias and obsessive neuroses, his 
views differ somewhat from this writer’s. 
He demands that the anxious or phobic 
patient detach himself from his symptom, 
humor it and deliberately seek out situa- 
tions in which he can directly face the pro- 
vocation of anxiety. This writer feels that 
there is another way to tackle the neuroses, 
namely, to respect the patient’s symptom 
and to strengthen his self-confidence until 
he is able to discard the crutches of his 
symptom spontaneously. However, there is 
an excellent point in Frankl’s attempt to 
make the patient aware that he can go 
along his way through life with, or despite, 
the symptom of his illness, for even the 
neurotic patient retains his freedom to 
choose sickness or health at any time. 
Frankl’s dealings with dynamic aspects of 
neurosis are of necessity restricted since he 
places emphasis on philosophical and re- 
ligious aspects of life. He does not discuss 
the mechanism of unconscious motivation 
and the disruptive forces of neurotic con- 
flicts. Instead, he merely talks of “opposites” 
and “decisions.” We wonder whether in 
his therapeutic approach he makes use of 
the tools of free association, dream inter- 
pretation, and the analysis of the neurotic 
character structure. He probably does, for 
he considers Logotherapy to be comple- 
mentary to, not a substitute for, psychoanal- 
ysis. He is one of the most successful and 
prolific writers and lecturers in Europe and 
has published more than thirty books and 
pamphlets so far. I feel that this book is 
an important contribution to modern psy- 
chotherapy and that it constitutes a link 
between European and American psycho- 
analytic methods. 


—GERDA WILLNER, M.D. 


METHODISCHE PROBLEME DER KLINISCHEN 
PsYCHOTHERAPIE. (Methodical Problems 


of Clinical Psychotherapy) Dietrich Lan- 
gen. 120 pp. Georg Thieme Verlag, Stutt- 
gart (Intercontinental Medical Book Co., 
New York), 1956. $2.50. 


This book by a leading member of the 
Department of Psychiatry of Tuebingen 
University (Director: Prof. Ernst Kretsch- 
mer) deals with the problems, methods, 
and results of psychotherapy in an in-pa- 
tient setting. Special factors inherent in 
this setting are the sheltered climate of the 
hospital, the limitation of the treatment 
period, and the possibility of additional 
group and drug therapy. 

The method of analytic therapy used by 
the author—he calls it “gezielte Analyse” 
(aimed analysis)—focuses on the clarifica- 
tion of the actual conflict; but it is based 
on the analysis of the total personality 
structure including the aspects of sexual- 
ity, aggression, self-evaluation, and inter- 
personal relationships. It attempts to 
“anchor” the gained insights in the deeper 
layers of the personality. 

The chief therapeutic factor is the affect- 
ive contact in the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, beginning with the first interview. 
The therapist varies his technique in ac- 
cordance with the specific needs of the in- 
dividual patient; the detached patient, 
oversensitive to coercion, requires more 
passivity; the hysterical patient firmness; 
the compulsive, obsessive patient a very 
high degree of flexibility on the part of 
the therapist. Only in a positive doctor-pa- 
tient relationship are the patient’s con- 
structive forces, vitally needed for success- 
ful therapy, being mobilized. 

In some severe cases, especially the 
schizoid, the therapeutic process is activated 
by subcoma insulin, which lessens con- 
sciousness and control, and simultaneously 
intensifies the drives not only of hunger 
and thirst, but also of aggression and sex, 
thus leading to a temporary “dissociation 
of the personality.” This is considered help- 
ful in the initial phase of therapy. The 
dream-like fantasies which occur in the 
subcoma are used in the subsequent thera- 
peutic hours. They reflect the main prob- 
lems of the patient and often show him 
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slowly moving in the direction of self-real- 
ization. 

In evaluating the results of therapy, 
which has an average duration of 7.5 
weeks, the decisive factor is not the condi- 
tion of the patient at the time of discharge 
but his ability to deal with the reality of 
living, as evidenced in the years following 
his hospitalization. Improvements of vary- 
ing degree were observed in about 75 per 
cent of the patients, who included severe 
neurotics, borderline cases, and psychopaths 
who had come to the hospital after ex- 
hausting all other therapeutic possibilities. 

While giving consideration to constitu- 
tional factors, the author quotes and shares 
Kretschmer’s view that “constitution is 
not fate but can be formed as all living 
matter.” The reviewer highly recommends 
this constructive book. 

—FREDERICK A. WEISS, M.D. 


Tue Ser. Edited by Clark E. Moustakas. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 284 pp. 
1956. 

This anthology of papers on the self, 
subtitled “explorations in personal growth,” 
stresses “the positive, healthy, growing po- 
tentials of the individual.” Through ex- 
ploring the self in the process of being 
and becoming, the editor, Clark E. Mou- 
stakas, psychologist at the Merrill Palmer 
School in Detroit, has reaffirmed for us 
the fundamental unity of personality. By 
focusing on the understanding of the 
healthy and the creative, the author has 
done workers in the field of human be- 
havior considerable service. Drawing on 
the disciplines of the arts, education, phi- 
losophy, psychology and psychiatry he has 
demonstrated that workers in different 
fields are arriving independently at the 
same theoretical conclusions. 

In a warm and friendly preface the au- 
thor explains his own personal growth, 
“exciting, satisfying, and at times painful 
and exhausting,” as he explored the writ- 
ings of various searchers into the nature and 
aspects of the self. He tries to make clear 
why he chose particular authors and arti- 
cles. His introductory chapter sets the tone 
and indicates the direction of the book 


and his concluding chapter on explorations 
in essential being and personal growth ef- 
fectively sums up the variations on his cen- 
tral theme. His principles for recognizing 
the self and creating human understanding 
are clear and esthetically satisfying. 

The essays presented need not be read 
in sequence. Stylistically some authors are 
able to communicate their ideas with 
greater ease than others. Small bites care- 
fully chewed are required to absorb and 
assimilate some of the concepts elaborated. 
One can hope that this book will stimu- 
late the reader to return to the original 
writings in order to experience the ideas 
in their actual context. The writings of 
such philosophers as Sartre, Tagore, and 
Radhakrishnan add dimensions to our per- 
ception of man. To psychiatrists, the chap- 
ters by Angyal, Fromm, Goldstein, Horney, 
Jung, and Rank may be already known, 
but the less-familiar works of such serious 
students in the field of psychology as All- 
port, Lecky, Maslow, Rogers, and Smillie 
make us aware of the important contribu- 
tions being made in the areas allied with 
our own. The application of a deeper un- 
derstanding of the self to the fields of edu- 
cation, creative art, and anthropology is 
provided by Rasey, Wilson, Mooney, and 
Lee. It must be pointed out that many of 
the writers are not merely concerned with 
man’s relationship to himself, or even to 
others in his own group. Rather they go 
beyond the personal and the immediate 
and stress man’s obligations to enrich so- 
ciety as well. This condition becomes more 
and more approximated as each individual 
moves closer to himself and taps whatever 
real resources he has. 

Moustakas has stated as his thesis that 
each man has a personal destiny, a personal 
self which it is his duty and responsibility 
to nurture, cultivate, and express. He has 
successfully explored and supported this 


thesis in his book._Nogyran J. Levy, M.D. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
(An Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey 
Reports). Edited by Jerome Himelhoch 
and Sylvia Fleis Fava. 446 pp. W. W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1955. $5. 
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Much has been written in evaluation of 
the Kinsey reports, but this book is prob- 
ably the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive. Most impressive is the variety of 
disciplines, which includes critiques of 
Kinsey’s scientific approach, his statistical 
methods, implications about marital ad- 
justment, sexual patterns as related to 
American cultural patterns, and implica- 
tions about religion, ethics and the law. 
There also are sections on psychoanalytical 
reactions to the Kinsey findings, the reac- 
tions of public opinion and mass media to 
the findings, the effects on the sexual atti- 
tudes and behavior of college students, and 
an attempt to compare sexual behavior in 
other societies. Some of the individual au- 
thors are Lawrence K. Frank, Abraham 
Stone, Morris Ernst, Morris Ploscowe, Al- 
bert Deutsch, Lawrence S. Kubie, Jule 
Eisenbud, Erich Fromm, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
and George Gallup. The critiques are clear, 
fair insofar as they consider the positive 
values of the reports, as well as the flaws in 
approach and method, and above all, con- 
structive in terms of suggesting refinements 
for studies in the future. 

As is pointed out in the foreword, we 
have been conditioned to see sexual rela- 
tions in a traditional manner and studies 
such as Kinsey’s help to free us from cul- 
tural preconceptions, so that we can ap- 
proach human relationships in a fresher 
and more objective manner. “The frank 
and sympathetic examination and discus- 
sion of human sexual behavior is bringing 
new respect between men and women as 
well as sensible and constructive attitudes 
toward what are usually called sexual devi- 
ations.” Kinsey's findings and the criticism 
of his methods are fairly well known, so I 
will limit my review to the aspects that 
concern us particularly as psychoanalysts. 

The first thing for us to consider is Kin- 
sey’s scientific approach. In wishing to 
place psychiatry and psychoanalysis more 
firmly in the realm of science, Freud 
seemed to imply a hierarchy of frames of 
references with the “biological” on top. 
Kinsey, not wanting to do this, said that 
his approach was that of the zoologist, the 
biologist—just one approach—and that he 
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was aware of other orientations, such as 
the psychological and sociological. This, 
however, did not prevent him from imply- 
ing much in these realms and it is here 
that we must be wary. 

Frank, quoting Margaret Mead, points 
out that maleness and femaleness are bio- 
logical, but masculinity and femininity 
are cultural. What looks like an organic, 
biological event similar to other organisms 
is, among humans, a very complicated ex- 
pression of a unique personality plus his 
cultural group in addition to human phys- 
iology. Frank says that “just because sex 
is rarely a simple, biological organic event, 
it permeates all human conduct in a subtle 
but pervasive fashion, just as respiration 
enters into all speech and singing, the 
most tender endearments and the most vio- 
lent epithets . . .” Sex may be a more ef- 
fective communication of a love relation- 
ship, a weapon, a mode of defense, a way 
of self-denial or self-assertion, a rejection 
of masculinity or femininity, etc. To the 
psychiatrist and sociologist, human conduct 
is not simply externally observable behav- 
ior, which it is to the biologist. All this is 
especially important to us when we con- 
sider studies of human behavior from a 
statistical point of view and is further evi- 
dence for caution in applying the results 
of animal experimentation to human be- 
havior. 

Kinsey’s tone does imply a moral posi- 
tion going further than the principle of 
freer discussion and inquiry about sex—the 
principles of greater and freer sexuality, 
the superiority of quick responses, and the 
desirability of 100 per cent orgasm in the 
sexual activity of both sexes. Human sexual 
motives are derived from the social roles 
they play, the sociologists point out. Phys- 
iology does not supply the motives, desig- 
nate the partners, invest the objects with 
preformed passion, or even dictate the ob- 
jectives to be achieved. Kinsey chose as 
the unit for analysis what we call the phys- 
iological act ending with orgasm. But 
sexual behavior is social] behavior and not 
merely a matter of achieving orgasm. The 
relationship to the social setting is left out 
in evaluating responses, as well as the 
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ascertaining of what social and emotional 
meanings sexual behavior has for the indi- 
vidual. There is an overemphasis on the 
value of “learning,” simply as the basis of 
performing a physical act. In the reports, 
sex is unconnected with love or mother- 
hood and there is insufficient correlation 
of actions with background. For example, 
there is hardly a glimpse of how their sex 
experience affected the lives of the women, 
or of the relationship between the sexual 
and the other parts of life experience. 

In the section on psychoanalytical reac- 
tions to the Kinsey findings, Kubie pays 
tribute to the courage, patience, humility, 
and broad humanity of the authors in de- 
voting ten years’ work to the study and 
their success in securing sexual histories. 
He feels that this in itself was a major 
contribution through its presentation of in- 
controvertible statistics concerning the inci- 
dence of infantile sexuality and of mani- 
fest adult polymorphous sexual tendencies. 
Kubie then vigorously challenges the in- 
sufficient differentiation of conscious and 
unconscious factors and Kinsey’s concept 
of normality. “Universality is not synony- 
mous with normality; and our obligation 
to explain every variety of sexual activity, 
whether heterosexual, homosexual, or any- 
thing else, is not lessened in any way by the 
fact that every form of sexual behavior is 
widespread.” Kubie correctly emphasizes 
that the unconscious goals attained by what- 
ever form of sexual activity are far more 
essential than whether there is physiological 
orgasm. “The psychiatrist would not con- 
sider a woman ‘normal’ even if she is heter- 
osexually and orgastically free, if this can 
occur only with men she does not love. In 
fact the analyst cannot accept any form of 
sexual activity as inherently and inevitably 
either normal or abnormal. He must al- 
ways consider the total setting, the play of 
compulsive and phobic mechanisms, the 
role of conscious and unconscious guilt and 
fear, etc.” As an example of Kinsey’s prej- 
udice, Kubie mentions that the existence 
and effects of compulsive sexual over-activ- 
ity are completely overlooked, while the 
role of neurotic inhibitions in lessening 
the total sexual activity is accepted. 


In his critique, Jule Eisenbud questions 
Kinsey's implicit and explicit assumptions, 
arrived at by relying on the motivational 
statements of his subjects, which ignore 
the fact that the major determinants of 
behavior are unconscious. He feels that 
either the authors should have stayed 
strictly on the surface by allowing the data 
to speak for themselves, or that they should 
have gone sufficiently below the surface of 
their sheerly mechanical approach to allow 
the dynamic concepts of other disciplines 
to influence their inferential operations. 

Erich Fromm re-emphasizes that charac- 
ter determines sexual behavior; that it is 
not sexual behavior that determines char- 
acter. Although he feels that the sexual 
“instinct” is the root of all forms of sexual 
behavior, it is the particular way of satis- 
fying it, not the instinct itself, which is de- 
termined by the character structure. He 
discusses how morality almost became iden- 
tified with sexual morality and virtue, and 
that sexual behavior must be judged in 
terms of love, respect and responsibility 
for others—which are fundamental ethical 
values. “The assumption that happiness 
results from sexual satisfaction alone and 
not from our capacity to love tends to 
camouflage and to befog the issue as much 
as the Victorian prejudice against sexual 
satisfaction did. In both instances sex is 
isolated from the total personality and 
considered good or evil in itself, while it 
can be evaluated only in the context of the 
total character structure.” 

—Mor B. CANTOR, M.D. 


INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS OF PERSONALITY: 
A FuncrionaAL THEORY AND METHODOL- 
OGY FOR PERSONALITY EVALUATION. Tim- 
othy Leary. 518 pp. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 1957. $12. 


In no other science, as perhaps in psycho- 
analysis, is it so evident that a lack of 
methodological tools and a confusion in 
semantic concepts have hindered sound 
evolution in theory and therapy. Behav- 
iorial scientists, including psychiatrists, psy- 
choanalysts, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and psychologists, have been hampered 
not only by unawareness of work going on 
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in each other’s field of interest, but also 
because theoretical concepts have not been 
conceived in operationally defined terms 
clear enough to indicate their specific con- 
notations. 

The core of the difficulty lies in the na- 
ture of the data available for scientific ap- 
praisal in the fields of the social sciences 
as compared to those of the physical sci- 
ences. For the most part, that which is 
available to direct inspection and experi- 
mental manipulation allows of rigorous 
appraisal by the scientific method. Observa- 
tions are made, certain general relationships 
are abstracted, a theoretical explana- 
tion is constructed, and consequent infer- 
ences are compared to the unfolding events. 
Constant testing and hypothesizing are es- 
sential processes underlying an expanding 
science. That which is found to be truer is 
retained, erroneous deductions are dis- 
carded, and there gradually arises a body 
of knowledge which permits prediction 
with high degrees of probability. As long 
as investigation of behavioral variables re- 
stricts itself to that which is “inspective” 
(Rado), the data can be handled with all 
the growing techniques known to the phy- 
sical sciences. Thus brain wave activity, 
gland secretion, motor responsivity, etc., 
can be described and measured with exqui- 
site complexity. 

When we turn, however, to those kinds 
of data which form the subject matter 
proper of the behavioral sciences, more 
particularly those concerned with theory 
and therapy of the individual, we find a 
quality of the data which is described per- 
tinently as “introspective” (Rado). The 
impossibility of bringing this data to direct 
inspection and quantification has forced 
theory, therapy, and research into an in- 
ferential marsh which constantly threatens 
the future integrity of the growing science 
of psychoanalysis. It is by attempting to 
order the data and validate the methods 
that firm grounding of many analytic con- 
cepts and theories of behavior can progress 
and then be incorporated into the general 
body knowledge. 

One way to begin the attempt to resolve 
the difficulty has been stated well by John 


Reid in his paper on Logical Analysis. 
“What I mean is to start with overt be- 
haviors, some kind of get-at-able facts on 
which agreement may be quickly reached 
and about which disputes are easily avoided 
or readily settled. Such public facts clearly 
formulated would constitute protocols 
which would function as grounds for em- 
pirical generalizations about certain classes 
of behavior, for example, approach and 
avoidance reactions.” The author of this 
book attempts this very thing: to develop 
a method by which data concerning an in- 
dividual can be operationally defined, re- 
liably recorded, compatibly correlated, and 
utilized in the clinical and research prob- 
lems in the fields of psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy, particularly of the behavioral sciences. 
As an initial step, it is self-consciously 
tentative and acknowledgedly open to fur- 
ther developments as experience brings to 
light modifications in basic assumptions. 

Although extensive sections are devoted 
to research applications and the necessary 
tables, diagrams, and _ statistical scaffold- 
ings upon which the work can gain its 
support, those aspects which are most per- 
tinent to the psychoanalyst or the dynamic 
psychiatrist are the historical and theoreti- 
cal development, as well as the sections on 
diagnosis. 

At the outset, Leary clearly states his 
basic assumption about human motivation: 
“The study of human nature appears at 
this mid-century point, to be shifting from 
an emphasis on the individual to an empha- 
sis on the individual in relation to others.” 
Man is conceived of as a social being always 
involved in crucial interactions with others. 
Leary traces the historical development of 
such motivating forces as power and love, 
going from Freud with his Eros-Thanatos 
dichotomy to the multitude of contribu- 
tions by Mead, Sullivan, Horney, Fromm, 
Erikson, Murray, and others. The focus is 
on that dimension of personality concerned 
with interpersonal relations, the inherent 
assumption being that “This is the area of 
psychology which is most crucial and func- 
tionally important to human happiness 
and human survival.” The motive force is 
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considered to be the avoidance of experi- 
encing anxiety. 

In accordance with accepted scientific 
procedure the basic hypothesis and as- 
sumptions are explicitly stated in nine 
working principles which bear stating in 
full. 


“1) Personality is the multilevel pattern 
of interpersonal responses (overt, conscious 
or private) expressed by the individual. In- 
terpersonal behavior is aimed at reducing 
anxiety. All the social, emotional, inter- 
personal activities of an individual can be 
understood as attempts to avoid anxiety 
or to establish and maintain self-esteem. 

“g) The variables of personality system 
should be designed to measure—on the 
same continuum—the normal or ‘adjustive’ 
aspects of behavior as well as abnormal or 
pathological extremes. 

“3) Measurement of interpersonal behav- 
ior requires a broad collection of simple, 
specific variables which are systematically 
related to each other and which are appli- 
cable to the study of adjustive or malad- 
justive responses. 

“4) For each variable or variable system 
by which we measure the subjects (at all 
levels of personality) we must include an 
equivalent set for measuring the behavior 
of specified ‘others’ with whom the subject 
interacts. 

“5) Any statement about personality 
must indicate the level of personality to 
which it refers. 

“6) The levels of personality employed 
in any theoretical system must be specific- 
ally listed and defined. The formal rela- 
tionships which exist among the levels 
must be outlined. Once the logical system 
of levels and relationships among levels is 
defined it cannot be changed without re- 
vising all previous references to levels. 

“”) The same variable system should be 
employed to measure interpersonal behav- 
ior at all levels of personality. 

“8) Our measurements of interpersonal 
behavior must be public and verifiable op- 
erations; the variables must be capable of 
operational definition. Our conclusions 
about human nature cannot be presented 


as absolute facts but as probability state- 
ments. 

“g) The system of personality should be 
designed to measure behavior in a func- 
tional context (e.g. the psychiatric clinic). 
Its language, variables, and diagnostic cate- 
gories should relate directly to the behav- 
ior expressed or to the practical decisions 
to be made in this functional situation. 
The system, when used as a clinical instru- 
ment, should yield predictions about inter- 
personal behavior to be expected in the 
psychiatric clinic (e.g. in future psychother- 
apy).” 

Beginning with these articles of organiza- 
tion we are carried rapidly, and logically, 
into a systematic methodology which often 
challenges our traditional concepts. We 
find ways in which self-evaluations, evalua- 
tions by others, projective material, and 
value systems are manipulated to provide 
mathematical symbols and quantitative 
methods which are then handled by the 
usual biostatical techniques. 

Diagnosis in this system becomes a flexi- 
ble conception evaluating a person in time 
and space instead of a self-satisfying yet 
frequently meaningless pigeonhole. While 
correlation with traditional Kraepelian di- 
agnostic categories is high, we find ourselves 
learning that a hysterical personality may 
be overconventional in his behavior to 
others and at the same time see himself as 
distrustful and skeptical. To go further, we 
may then add that on a preconscious level 
he is dependent and self-effacing. Although 
I have briefly indicated only something of 
what may be going on at three levels, it is 
possible to use an eight-level evaluation 
which theoretically, by a combination of 
permutations, would allow for over 60,000 
diagnoses. 

Diagnosis is expanded to include refer- 
rents: At what time is this picture obtained, 
in which circumstances, and at what levels 
(temporal, situational, and structural). 

There is a remarkable similarity to the 
typology suggested by Horney in Neurosis 
and Human Growth. Her expansive solu- 
tion would include Leary’s 1) autocratic, 
2) narcissistic-exploitive, and 3) aggressive- 
sadistic personalities. Horney’s solution of 
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resignation is like Leary’s skeptical, dis- 
trustful personality. In addition to the 
similarities in such types, the concept of 
different background characteristics as be- 
ing also a part of personality is clearly pre- 
sented. 

Leary devotes considerable space to a 
detailed exposition of personality types, 
and then describes the ways in which vari- 
ous problems in psychiatry can be studied 
—for instance, the ways in which personal- 
ity structure, as identified by this method, 
can change following the introduction of 
any modality; psychotherapy, chemicals, 
physical stimuli, or perhaps even the pass- 
age of time. His section on research is of 
particular interest to anyone attempting 
to work in this most difficult area of social 
behavior. The system can be used to predict 
future patient courses, to evaluate therapist 
effectiveness, to standardize clinic intake 
and disposal policies, or to evaluate family 
and group interactions. 

While much might be claimed for this 
method, it will only be after other workers 
have used the system and collected large- 
enough series of data that its proper worth 
will be assessed. Incidentally, Leary has 
suggested the organization of a central col- 
lecting point to correlate data from various 
researchers. Thus it might be possible to 
gain, for example, fuller pictures of the 
ulcer patient. How does he usually see 
himself? How does he appear to others? 
What stresses and conflicts are most fre- 
quent? Psychosomatic research might well 
be augumented by the use of this kind of 
methodology. 

This book represents a meaningful con- 
tribution to the literature of the behavioral 
sciences. It contains material applicable to 
the researcher as well as clinical worker, to 
the psychologist as well as the psychiatrist, 
and certainly to the psychoanalyst who must 
constantly be open to expand his knowl- 
edge and techniques. One might have 
wished that occasional facetiousness and 
glibness were absent, but to the reader 
who is willing to accept a challenge, Leary 
provides the opportunity. 


—HERBERT M. PERR, M.D. 


PERSPECTIVES IN PERSONALITY THEORY. 
Edited by Henry P. David, Ph.D. and 
Helmut von Bracken, Dr. phil. et med. 
406 pp. Basic Books, Inc., New York, 
1957- $6.50. 


This book, according to its introductory 
chapter, is “aimed to hasten the process of 
international integration of psychological 
science,” a praiseworthy objective. Its 
twenty-three contributors, five of whom are 
psychiatrists, discuss: 1) The European 
trends of personality theory (Germany, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, Italy and 
France), 2) The theory of personality (neu- 
rohumoral factors, personality growth, 
psychoanalytic theory in connection with 
personality theory, personality dynamics, 
femininity and existential psychology, “the 
levels of the mind,” “the stratification of 
personality,” and problems of character 
change), and 3) The methodology (pro- 
jection and personality, the phenomeno- 
logical and experimental approach to psy- 
chology and new concepts in experimental 
depth psychology). In addition, three sec- 
tions are devoted to integrating the above. 

This presents the reader with a difficult 
task, since he is confronted by a variety of 
concepts with different frames of reference, 
going from the practical and clinical to the 
theoretical and philosophical. Only if one 
is firmly grounded in a wide experience can 
he afford to expend the effort necessary to 
digest the great volume of material. Be- 
cause of this reviewer’s own clinical bias, 
he was most interested in sections dealing 
with psychoanalysis. 

In her article on “Perspectives in Psy- 
choanalytic Theory,” Else Frankel-Bruns- 
wick states that “psychoanalysis did not 
altogether avoid the pitfalls of motivational 
relativism and genetic dissolution of overt 
adjustmental values.” She continues, “This 
onesideness has been remedied to a certain 
extent in the more recent shift from an 
almost exclusive emphasis on the id and 
motivation to an increased concern with 
the ego, that is with reality oriented be- 
havior and adjustment in general.” She 
then states, ““The conceptual tools of psy- 
choanalysis are just not sufficient to fully 
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explain rational and social behavior. If we 
were to deny this, we would only obscure 
the essential contribution of Freud, his 
discovery of motivational dynamics.” Later, 
she concludes that looking inside the or- 
ganism for an explanation of behavior may 
lead to the neglect of environmental fac- 
tors and that this has been the case with 
psychoanalysis. 

Apparently, Else Frankel-Brunswick is 
not aware of the advances of psychoanaly- 
sis, wherein motivational dynamics have 
been integrated with environmental in- 
fluences in personality development and 
behavior. I feel, therefore, that she is at- 
tacking a straw man when she states, 
“While psychoanalysis has been asking 
‘Which drive?’ and general psychology 
‘Which effect?” a unified psychology (as 
postulated by Dr. Frankel-Brunswick) must 
ask, “Which effect on which drive?’” 

A more essential point, in which I do not 
quite agree with Dr. Frankel-Brunswick, is 
that she sees psychoanalytic work aiming 
at “drives” rather than emotions. Here she 
confuses a concept used to describe a proc- 
ess with the process itself. A drive is a 
theoretical formulation of an aspect of an 
experience. More recently, psychoanalysts 
have used other formulations, such as neu- 
rotic integrating patterns or Horney’s neu- 
rotic solutions of conflict, in preference to 
“drives.” It is the task of therapy for the 
patient to experience these patterns within 
the therapeutic situation where the new at- 
mosphere interrupts perpetuating factors 
and permits others to emerge. 

This leads to the second point I felt was 
stimulating. In his paper, “Characterology, 
Stratification Theory and Psychoanalysis: 
An Evaluation,” H. J. Eyseneck makes the 
point that psychoanalysis has not yet de- 
veloped into a science. Freud—and many 
authors with him—felt that “it is the very 
assumption of unconscious processes that 
enables psychoanalysis to take its place as 
a natural science like any other,” and he 
tried to prove this by the fact that “it is 
possible to establish the laws which those 
processes obey and to follow over long and 
unbroken stretches their mutual relation 
and interdependence.” 


Eyseneck argues that “psychoanalytic 
theory does not contain sufficient unambig- 
uous postulates and definitions to make 
proof or disproof possible. It shares with 
characterology and stratification theory the 
position of a philsophical Weltanschauung 
and a semi-religious belief, rather than 
constituting even the first step to a scien- 
tific understanding of human nature.” This 
view of Eyseneck is at the other extreme 
from that of Frankel-Brunswick, who states 
that psychoanalysis has no rival among 
psychological theories as far as the range 
of both its evidence and its explanatory 
power is concerned. 

David McClelland, in his chapter “To- 
wards a Science in Personality Psychology,” 
attributes much of the difference between 
“explaining” and “understanding,” be- 
tween “experience” and “behavior,” and 
“Geisteswissenschaft” and ‘“Naturwissen- 
schaft,” to a scarcity of “hard facts” or “‘sys- 
tematic knowledge” and “the tendency to 
read meaning into what is available, re- 
flecting our own motives and values as 
much as the hard facts.” Therefore, he asks, 
what is and what is not the legitimate con- 
cern of personality psychology? Is experi- 
ence part of psychology or is it not? Are 
methods of science really applicable to all 
aspects of personality? What are the 
methods of science anyway? Of all these 
questions, McClelland discusses only the 
last one, subdividing the scientific work 
into three categories: observation, classi- 
fication, and drawing inferences about re- 
lationships. We would have no difficulty in 
agreeing fully with McClelland, and 
thereby refuting Eyseneck’s statement that 
psychoanalysis does “not even constitute 
the first step to a scientific understanding 
of human nature,” as it seems hard to con- 
tend that psychoanalysis does not include 
observation as its first step—even if one 
wanted (not rightly, in my opinion) to as- 
sert that classification and drawing infer- 
ences about relationships are not integral 
parts of classical psychoanalysis. 

What puzzled this reader most, however, 
was the seeming need of many psychoana- 
lysts to have psychoanalysis classified as a 
natural science. What is objectionable 
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about claiming it as a philosophy or a 
“semi-religious belief’? Is there room in 
psychoanalysis for both scientific research 
and philosophical thought? Could it be 
that for the integration of understanding 
of our fellow man we might need both? 
Erich Fromm, in his book The Art of Lov- 
ing, speaks of the limitations of psychology 
as a science: “Psychology as a science has 
its limitations, and, as the logical conse- 
quence of theology is mysticism, the ulti- 
mate consequence of psychology is love.” 

It seemed to this reader that this stimu- 
lating book on The Perspectives in Per- 
sonality Theory not only points in the 
direction of a more scientifically oriented 
psychology, but also to its limits. Psychol- 
ogy, as a science which describes and pre- 
dicts as much of the behavior of the mind, 
has given us valuable tools. This body of 
knowledge, combined with our own experi- 
ence, our own philosophy or Weltan- 
schauung, or, speaking with Fromm, our 
experience of love and oneness with our 
fellow man—this combination will help us 
to understand the mind of our patients in 
a way that transcends science. 

Concluding, I would like to state that I 
found this a very worthwhile book to read. 
Even though the depth of perspective varies 
from chapter to chapter, this adds to the 
enjoyment of a multiplicity of views which 
are integrating in nature, rather than con- 
tradictory. As a good example of this kind 
of integrating, multi-dimensional approach 
to the study of personality, let me quote a 
few sentences from Gordon W. Allport’s 
chapter, “Overview,” on the difference 
between continental European and Anglo- 
American approaches to personality study: 

“American theories normally allow for a 
social interaction to a greater extent than 
do continental theories.” The person, ac- 
cording to William Stern’s definition, is 
“self-contained,” but at the same time 
“open to the world about him.” Most con- 
tinental theories “stress the self-contained 
quality of the person; most American the- 
ories his openness to the world.” I there- 
fore tend to agree with Allport’s concluding 
statement: “While fruitful controversy, as 
reflected in certain chapters of the present 


volume is beneficial, the genius of both 
regional trends is needed to achieve an 
optimal integration of psychological sci- 
ence. Each chapter by itself makes a sepa- 
rate valid contribution and improves the 
reader’s perspective on a many-sided sub- 
ject.” 
Taken as a whole the book is unique, 
stimulating, and historically important. 
—HERBERT ROSENTHAL, M.D. 


Beyond Freup. Camilla M. Anderson, 
M.D. Harper and Bros. 282 pp. $4. 


A book about human behavior that is 
relatively free of psychiatric jargon and 
abstruse, esoteric terms, yet does not over- 
simplify the subject, is most welcome. This 
book, meant for the interested layman, does 
this and gives a good foundation for fur- 
ther exploration and study of human be- 
havior. 

The first of the three sections of the book 
deals with interpersonal factors, especially 
as they influence the growing child. In this 
the author leans heavily on the concepts 
of Sullivan, describing how the significant 
people in the child’s environment influence 
personality. The second section deals more 
with specific personality disturbances, such 
as stress and anxiety, dependency and es- 
cape devices. The third section, which deals 
with therapy, is the best part of the book 
in its candor, openness, and emphasis on 
human values. 

Current literature abounds in criticisms 
of the Freudian approach, and the author 
devotes a readable summary to these 
Freudian shortcomings. Like most of these 
critiques it falls far short of the excellent, 
detailed critique of Freudian theory con- 
tained in New Ways in Psychoanalysis 
written in 1939 by Karen Horney. 

The author is successful in her attempt 
to synthesize the various post-Freudian con- 
tributions, borrowing heavily from Sulli- 
van, Horney, and others, and has managed 
to evolve an intelligible, unified system 
which leaves room for consideration of 
structures without neglecting function and 
process. It is gratifying to see how much of 
Horney’s contribution is being incorpo- 
rated into the present literature. Those 
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who are well acquainted with Horney’s 
works will immediately recognize these ex- 
cerpts: “To cease being a perfect speci- 
men . . . violates his self-image.” And, 
“People of excellent capacity have .. . 
self images . . . as having mediocre endow- 
ments.” Or, “Rationalization is used be- 
cause the person does not understand what 
aspects of his self-image are being threat- 
ened.” 

On page 145 she describes “Frustrated 
Entitlement” as occurring when an in- 
dividual acts “right” and expects to be 
treated “right” in return, and isn’t treated 
according to his expectations. This is very 
closely akin to Horney’s description of the 
abused reaction, wherein the individual 
with an exalted notion of himself feels 
entitled to make claims on the world for 
special consideration. When frustrated, as 
usually happens, he reacts with righteous 
indignation and abused feelings. Some- 
times it is the standards that are idealized 
and these give rise to excessive demands 
which are turned inward. 

The author refers to “musts” and “have 
to’s.” This is like Horney’s concept of 
“shoulds,” wherein the individual is com- 
pelled to strive to fulfill perfectionistic 
standards. 

There is this description: “This per- 
sonality type quite openly uses real or 
fancied helplessness as a device for justify- 
ing demands and not uncommonly there 
is considerable hostility toward the ones 
on whom he feels dependent . . . and he 
uses his inadequacy as a club.” This is the 
individual whom Horney describes as “self- 
effacing,” who uses love as a solution to 
conflict, and often employs suffering to 
“excuse oneself and accuse others.” 

The author also describes the individual 
who uses “sour-grapes” tactics and mini- 
mizes his needs, so that he won’t want or 
try. This is a small part of the comprehen- 
sive concept that Horney calls the “solu- 
tion of withdrawal” or “resignation.” 

My familiarity with the works of Horney 
enables me to see how indebted the author 
is to her. No doubt others better versed 
in the works of Sullivan, Fromm and others 
could pick out selected similarities in the 
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same fashion. The author has performed 
a difficult task in putting together bits and 
pieces of various theoretical approaches 
and making a useful, plausible system. 

The original meanings, which can only 
be fully appreciated in the original con- 
text, have suffered minimal distortion. The 
way the book is written does not encourage 
explorations of the contributions by the 
original authors, but implies that the the- 
ory presented supercedes the others. The 
book gives the impression that it encom- 
passes the field of abnormal and normal 
human behavior and its pretentious title 
promises more than it delivers. It gives the 
illusion of completeness and satisfies the 
need for intellectual mastery. These faults 
are not serious when it is remembered that 
the book was primarily written for the in- 
telligent, interested layman. 

On pages 18 through 22, the author out- 
lines thirty significant aspects of her sys- 
tem of psychodynamics. There is little that 
is new or that has not been described else- 
where. What is new is the way the author 
puts many diverse elements together from 
different sources and manages to make an 
intelligible, unified, whole system. This 
makes the book worthwhile. Since there 
are many who still cling to outworn, rigid 
concepts, this book adds another mite to 
the overwhelming literature discarding 
many Freudian formulations. 

The author describes how the child takes 
over the value system of the significant peo- 
ple in the environment. This is an im- 
provement on the fixation concept. How- 
ever, she fails to appreciate the intrapsychic 
eleborations which are constructed out of 
basic anxiety and the value system taken 
over from the parents. Each stage of de- 
velopment has its own optimum. Whatever 
is defective or healthy is incorporated into 
the next stage from the holistic viewpoint. 
There is no such thing as being fixated at 
any level, nor is there such a thing as ar- 
rested development. The search for glory 
and the need for vindictive triumph de- 
scribed by Horney are good examples of 
this. 

The final part of the book deals with 
psychotherapy. The author underscores the 
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recent trend that it is important that “the 
therapist find people enjoyable and com- 
fortable. This implies that the doctor must 
have been involved with living and with 
feeling, otherwise he will be suffering from 
the same kind of disorder as the patient 
who cannot let himself have feelings. .. . 
His own life should be relatively full and 
satisfying.” Another significant comment is 
her statement that no matter what the 
school or therapeutic technique, there is 
always the elimination of hostile and mor- 
ally judgmental attitudes against the pa- 
tient. “Critical evaluation is fostered by the 
moralistic approach is conspicuously ab- 
sent.” 

For the beginner in psychiatry and for 
those who need some theoretical frame- 
work, this book is a valuable primer. For 
the doctor who rigidly adheres to doctrine 
the book is a fresh reminder of other ways 
of viewing and abstracting human be- 
havior, and how the work of different au- 
thors can be woven together into a valuable 
system without too great distortion of the 
original contributions. The experienced 
clinician will find much of value, but will 
be disappointed in the failure to explore 
further the recent trends toward the “here 
and now,” the great interest in the “self” 
and all its aspects, the explorations into 
“being and becoming,” and the meaning 
of healthy growth and development. 

—SIDNEY ROSE, M.D. 


CULTURE, PSYCHIATRY, AND HUMAN VALUES. 
Marvin K. Opler, 242 pp, 1956, Charles 
G. Thomas, $6. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY AND CULTURE CONFLICT. 
Georgene Seward, 299 pp, 1956, The 
Ronald Press Co. $6. 

To introduce the review of these two 
books I should like to present some perti- 
nent observations by Karen Horney. In 
1937, in The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time, she observed that “neuroses are gen- 
erated not only by incidental individual 
experiences, but also by the specific cul- 
tural conditions under which we live.” In 
her chapter, “Cultural and Psychological 
Implications of Neurosis,” she further com- 
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mented that “the conception of what is 
normal not only varies with the culture 
but also within the same culture, in the 
course of time.” Thus she believed that a 
certain group, imposing standards of be- 
havior and feeling on its members, deter- 
mined what was considered normal. Each 
culture then clung to the belief that its 
own feelings and drives were the correctly 
“normal” ones. In order to be clearer about 
what was considered normal or neurotic in 
any given culture we must understand the 
influences of that particular culture on an 
individual. Horney recognized a difference 
between “normal” cultural fears common 
to all within that culture and neurotic 
fears that deviated from the cultural 
pattern. The former, caused by external 
dangers, certain social relationships, and 
cultural traditions, were warded off by a 
variety of protective devices. The taboos of 
one group might even be the accepted 
practices of another. The latter fears, de- 
viating both in degree and quality from the 
cultural pattern, are caused both by inter- 
personal clashes and intra-psychic difficul- 
ties and entail much more suffering. At 
that time Horney defined a neurosis as a 
psychic disturbance brought about by fears 
and defenses against these fears and by 
attempts to find compromise solutions for 
conflicting tendencies. She considered the 
disturbance a neurosis when it deviated 
from the common cultural pattern. 
Marvin K. Opler, an anthropologist with 
a vast knowledge of cultural anthropology 
and a considerable understanding of psycho- 
dynamics, from many frames of reference, 
has written Culture, Psychiatry, and Hu- 
man Values as a critical review of the 
method and values of social psychiatry. 
Examining the social and cultural back- 
grounds of mental illness in the first part 
of the book, he has attempted to ascertain 
how in a given society the personality of 
an individual finds expression within that 
framework. These factors are important 
when the psychiatrist attempts to compre- 
hend a particular patient, his value system, 
his experiences, and his symbolic commu- 
nications, verbal and non-verbal. Percep- 
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tions, feelings, and values become differ- 
entiated with the child’s first meaningful 
contact with adults. With the development 
of a social sense he gradually learns which 
emotions are permissible and how they may 
be expressed, which feelings must be re- 
pressed, and which culturally acceptable 
defenses may be used to diminish stress. 
Boys and girls learn the role models with 
whom to identify, who or what are the tar- 
gets for externalization, and what cultural 
channels are open for seeking affection, as- 
sertion, and withdrawal. They further 
learn that these channels vary with the sex, 
age, social, and economic status of the per- 
son. 

Opler is critical of a wholly mechanistic 
concept of psychodynamics in which cul- 
tural subtleties and the effects of environ- 
mental changes may be lost or not even 
recognized. He feels that in order to make 
effective cross-cultural connections with the 
standards and values of others a psychia- 
trist must become aware of his own cultur- 
ally induced positions. He believes that 
Horney’s concepts of motivation are ex- 
tremely useful in the synthesis developed 
from anthropology and psychiatry. 

To determine the amount of mental ill- 
ness existing or produced in any society 
during a particular period of time, one 
must have clear definitions of the various 
illnesses. He must also understand the 
means of locating, detecting, and diagnos- 
ing those illnesses, including their age and 
sex variations. He must be familiar, not 
only with the treatment facilities, but also 
with the attitudes of the people toward 
availing themselves of these opportunities. 

By means of examples from many parts 
of the world he demonstrates the manner 
in which cultural phenomena affect the 
etiology and symptoms of psychopathology. 
For example, among the bush people in 
Africa schizophrenia is an amorphous psy- 
chosis with mental confusion and a pre- 
dominantly religious-mythological content. 
In the literate, more sophisticated African, 
the forms are more similar to the organized 
paranoid psychoses seen in Europeans. 
Opler states that “the personality failures 


of individuals are often to a large extent 
failures in the social ethics and cultural 
systems in which they operate.” The re- 
lationship between the individual and his 
socio-cultural environment is seen as the 
crux of the matter. 

Opler’s book is filled with many interest- 
ing and valuable facts and ideas. His pro- 
vocative views challenge some of the tradi- 
tional anthropological and psychodynamic 
positions. Unfortunately, repetition and a 
complex style of writing detract from the 
content of this book. 

The second book in this field is Psycho- 
therapy and Culture Conflict by Georgene 
Seward. In an effort to help us better un- 
derstand the psychodynamics of several sub- 
culture minority groups in the United 
States, she has presented certain general 
types of problems and has illustrated her 
material with case studies by Judd Marmor. 
In the first part of her book she has taken 
“classical psychoanalysis as my point of 
departure, stressing in that system those 
aspects specifically touching on cultural 
matters that have been overlooked by critics 
of Freud. I have then moved on to examine 
the Neo-Freudian systems (Adler, Horney, 
Fromm, Sullivan, and Kardiner) whose shift 
in emphasis from instinct to social rela- 
tionship has given psychoanalysis its new 
look.” 

Starting with cultural definitions of re- 
ality and pathology, she stresses the rela- 
tivity of time and space, appearances and 
social meaning, normal and abnormal. Her 
criteria for the health of a culture are ad- 
justment to the environment, integration 
within the organism, and perceptual ade- 
quacy for testing reality. The subcultural 
problems she discusses are, first, social class 
and personality, the study of the problems 
found on various levels of our socio-eco- 
nomic structure. Presented next is a por- 
trait of Negroes, discriminated against and 
held down by a rigid caste system. Follow- 
ing this study of “Negro” psychopathology 
she discusses women as a “minority” and 
explores sex-role conflicts. She then has 
written of the difficulties experienced by 
America’s earliest families, the Indians, and 
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our newest families, the immigrants and 
their descendants from Europe and Asia. 
Finally she writes on the various types of 
problems confronting Jews here and 
abroad. 

Dr. Seward has proved the value of keep- 
ing abreast of developments in the social 
sciences and of continuing to extend our 
studies of psychodynamics to different cul- 
tures and subcultures. Students of human 
nature will find a great deal of stimulating 
material in this book. 
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Both books are enhanced by extensive 
bibliographies. Opler, however, has just 
listed his references numerically at the end 
of the book while Seward has her sources 
placed alphabetically at the end of each 
chapter. 

These books are recommended with the 
qualification that Opler’s is more for the 
serious student, while Seward’s can be read 
profitably even by those only casually in- 
terested in these subjects. 

—NorMAN J. Levy, M.D. 
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Regular Meetings at the New York 
Academy of Medicine 


NEWEST TRENDS IN PSYCHIATRY AND Psy- 
CHOANALYSIS. Jan Ehrenwald, Harry 
Gershman, Harold Kelman, Bella S. Van 
Bark, Frederick A. Weiss, Paul Weiss, 
Lewis R. Wolberg. Sept 25, 1957. 

PsYCHOANALYTIC ELEMENTS IN MODERN ART. 
Charles R. Hulbeck. Oct. 30, 1957. 

THE HUMAN SCIENCES AND SPONTANEITY. 
OUTLINE OF A REVOLUTION. Ulrich Sonne- 
mann. Dec. 4, 1957. 

COMMUNING AND RELATING. Harold Kel- 
man. Jan. 22, 1958. 

NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EGO 
AND SELF. Jack L. Rubins. Feb. 26, 1958. 

New Horizons AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
PsYCHOANALYsIs. Abram Kardiner. Mar. 
26, 1958. 

A Panel Discussion of DyNAmics oF Hos- 
Titity. Frederick A. Weiss, Louis Land- 
man, Joost Meerloo, Clara Thompson, 
Bella S. Van Bark, Bernard Zuger. 


MEETINGS 


REPORTS ON THE MEETINGS OF THE ACADEMY 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE AMERICAN 
PsYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION. Nathan Acker- 
man, B. Joan Harte, William V. Silver- 
berg, Martin Symonds. June 11, 1958. 


Interval Meetings of the Association for 
the Advancement of Psychoanalysis 
at the American Institute 
for Psychoanalysis 


PsyCHOTIC EPISODES DURING THERAPY. Louis 
A. Azorin. Nov. 14, 1957. 

COMMUNING AND RELATING. Harold Kel- 
man. Dec. 12, 1957. 

PsYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY IN CHILDREN— 
Tue Famity Approacu. Gerald T. Niles. 
Feb. 13, 1958. 

THE Unconscious. Daisetz T. Suzuki. Mar. 
20, 1958. 

A PRELIMINARY CRITIQUE OF THE UNITARY 
Tueory. Nathan Freeman. May 8, 1958. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WORLD FEDERATION 


At its annual meeting in Copenhagen 
last summer, the World Federation for 
Mental Health designated 1960 as the First 
World Mental Health Year. 

Mental Health Year will cover the eight- 
een-month period January 1, 1960 to June 
30, 1961, and will culminate in the Fifth 
International Congress on Mental Health 
to be held in Paris in August, 1961. 

Preparatory work for the First World 
Mental Health Year is already under way. 
The thirty-two member associations in the 
United States will set up a common joint 
steering committee to guide the prepara- 
tory work and the United States’ share in 
the common world-wide undertakings for 
1960. In addition to the common under- 
takings, different countries will pursue 
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special projects of their own choosing, de- 
signed among other things to reveal the 
status and needs of mental health in that 
country and to develop new resources. 

The Executive Board of WFMH has es- 
tablished a Committee to plan for the First 
Mental Health Year, the initial members 
of which are: 


Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith of the United 
States, Chairman 

Dr. John R. Rees, ex officio, of England 

Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada 

Dr. Paul Sivadon of France 


Information on the United States effort 
may be obtained from the United States 
Office of the Federation, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, New York. 
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RONALD Books for Psychoanalysts 


A Skeptical Psychoanalyst 


Kenneth Mark Colby, M.D., San Francisco Psychoanalytic Institute 


NEW! Here is a book full of wit and wis- 
dom for all interested in thoughtful inquiries 
into the underlying concepts of psychoanaly- 
sis. Reflecting throughout the healthy skepti- 
cism that requires and seeks further informa- 
tion, this stimulating new book presents a 
wide and original range of thought in many 
forms—from clinical and statistical studies 
to essayistic satire. With varying degrees of 
gravity, Dr. Colby carefully examines a rich 


variety of topics. He discusses self-analysis as 
a means of modifying the unconscious atti- 
tudes which interfere with work of analyz- 
ing, and considers the justification of causal 
correlations in clinical interpretations through 
the patient’s confirmatory self-observations. 
Fresh insight is provided into the definition 
of the masculinity-femininity problem. An 
entire chapter is devoted to advice to the 
young psychoanalyst. 175 pp. $3.75 


Clinical Studies in Culture Conflict 


Edited by Georgene Seward, Ph. D., University of Southern California 
Foreword by Edward Stainbrook, Ph.D., M.D. 


NEW! This practical casebook, useful as a 
clinical manual, is invaluable when treat- 
ment involves problems of culture disturb- 
ances. Case studies, clinical in nature, are 
presented by psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists who have had wide clinical 
experience with patients of diversified cul- 
tural origins. Cases include: the Negro, the 
displaced European Jew and Gentile, the 


American Indian, the Japanese, and a Span- 
ish-speaking group. The book contains the 
results of the various tests and protocols as 
applied to a given case. It also discusses the 
selection of various available tests and indi- 
cates how they can be applied in cases of 
cultural conflict. 24 Contributing Authorities. 
22 ills.; 598 pp. $7 


Psychotherapy and Culture Conflict 


Also by Georgene Seward 


A definitive companion volume which pre- 
sents an examination of the psychodynamics 
peculiar to members of a variety of subcul- 
tures in the United States. Dr. Seward re- 
views classical psychoanalysis, stressing the 
cultural aspects often overlooked by critics of 
Freud; then takes up the shift in emphasis of 
neo-Freudian systems from instinct to social 
relationships. The author analyzes the com- 


plex problems confronting members of seven 
representative groups, showing how findings 
presented are adaptable to therapeutic pro- 
cedures. Judd Marmor, M.D., contributes 
four case studies. “. . . a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of cultural problems.” 
American Journal of Psychotherapy. Bibliog- 


raphies. 299 pp. $6 


Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality 


A Functional Theory and Methodology for Personality Evaluation 
Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Kaiser Foundation Hospital 


This pioneering book presents an original 
personality theory. It describes a series of 
techniques for measuring interpersonal ex- 
pression at different levels of personality, and 
an empirical method for applying the theory 
and techniques in diagnosis and prognosis at 
the clinical level. Dr. Leary sets forth new 
theories about the effect of interpersonal be- 


havior, the meaning of fantasy expressions, 
the social language of symptoms, and the na- 
ture and functional meaning of conflict. It 
also includes research results supporting 
these conceptions. “An exceedingly important 
contribution to the psychology of personality 
. . -” The British Journal of Psychology. 
120 ills., tables; 518 pp. $12 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 €. 26th St, New York 10 


HALL-BROOKE 


An Active Treatment Hospital, located one hour from New York. 


A private hospital devoted to active treatment, analytically-oriented 
psychotherapy, and the various somatic therapies. 


HALL-BROOKE, Greens Farms, 
Box 31, Conn. 
Tei.: Westport CApital 7-1251 


George S. Hughes, M.D. 
Leo H. Berman, M.D. 
Albert M. Moss, M.D. 
Louis J. Micheels, M.D. 


Robert Isenman, M.D. 
John D. Marshall, Jr., M. D. 
Peter P. Barbara, Ph.D. 


1. 


Training for psychiatrists who want to become 


certified to practice psychoanalysis. 


2. 


Postgraduate orientation courses for physicians 


and psychiatrists. 


* 


Announcing Courses 1958-1959 * 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Haroitp KELMAN, M.D., Dean 


* 
* 


Fundamentals of Psychoanalytic Techniques 
Psychoanalytic Contributions to Psychiatry 
Neuroses and Psychoses 

Conti ys Case S 

Readings in Freud 

Psychoanalytic Workshop on Human Behavior 
Clinical Conferences on Case Histories | 


Clinical Conferences on Case Histories II 

Seminar in Child Therapy 

The Psychoanalytic Process 

Readings in Psychoanalytic Pioneers 

Our Body Involvement in Emotional Conflict 

Clinical Conferences 

Theory of Neurosis 

Group Psychodynamics and Group Psychoanalysis 

Contemporary Plays and Novels in the Light of 
Modern Psychoanalysis 

Workshop on Dreams 


Post Graduate Course : Problems in Therapy 
Open to Matriculated Candidates only 


For information regarding requirements for admission, 
tuition, loan fellowships and curriculum, write to the 


Registrar: Miss 


JANET Frey, American Institute for 


Psychoanalysis, 220 West 98th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Contents: Vol. XII, No. 3, July 1958 
Editorial 
The Next Ten Years in Psychiatry............ Alexander, Franz, M.D. 


Conflicting Theoretical Concepts and Practical Office Therapy 
Bronner, Alfred, M.D. 


Some Variations in the Approach to Schizophrenia 


Rosen, Joseph D., M.D. 


Comments on Techniques of Termination and Transfer in a 


Clinic Setting Pumpian-Mindlin, E., M.D. 
Aims and Limitations of Psychotherapy........ Gruenthal, Max, M.D. 
Language in Schizophrenia.................. Brady, John P., M.D. 


Training in Group Psychotherapy—A Symposium 
Beukenkamp, Cornelius, M.D., et al. 


Irrational Psychotherapy (II) 
Wolf, Alexander, M.D. and Schwartz, E. K., Ph.D. 


Case Reports.......... Karon, Bertram P.; Rosberg, Jack; Berryman, 
Eileen; Bigelow, Mary and Knoll, Ursula, Ph.D. 


Notes and Comments 
Proceedings of the Association for the Advancement of 
Psychotherapy (Alfred Feingold) 
Current Literature 
Abstracts 
Books 
Foreign 


Index 


Advertisements 
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